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God's Sool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AvutHor oF‘ AN OLD Marp’s Love’ anp ‘THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH.’” 


Cuapter XI. 


“TIKE A STREAM UNDER A WILLOW TREE.” 


Fle so Elias grew up, with the old brain that would not work 

as it ought to, watched over and cared for in his daily needs 
and perplexities by Johanna’s motherly affection, and protected, 
from a distance, by Doctor Pillenaar against all mistakes and 
misconceptions. After some years Tonnerre died, of old age, and 
that was the first intense grief he had known since his blindness. 
His father obtained for him—at great expense and at almost 
greater pains—an exactly similar little animal from a London 
dealer who probably stole it as a last resource, but Elias would 
have none of the little stranger. “It was ungrateful of him,” 
said Judith Lossell, “‘ after all the trouble his father had taken.” 
And therein she was right. She was always right; and you 
always had a sneaking feeling that she ought to have been wrong. 
She had a talent for stating tiresome truths that nobody wanted 
to believe. 

It was disagreeable for her, too, to find this deaf duffer, this 
blind idiot that nobody wanted to live, outgrowing her own 
children daily in health and strength and outer beauty. For 
Hendrik and Hubert—Henkie and Hubbie no longer—had 
developed into little business-mannikins such as you can find in 
any number, if you care to look, on the exchange and mart of 
Koopstad. They were small and spare, with close-cropped heads 
and yellow complexions, and they smelt of “ Jockey Club.” They 
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were over-dressed, into just that shade of over-dressing which is 
peculiar to the sons of merchant-princes. They had aristocratic 
tastes, for they hated the Jews, and never swallowed a glass of 
wine without saying that it might have been better; and they 
knew all about everybody and everything. 

Elias, on the contrary, living in God’s great solitude of 
boundless fresh air and almost unbroken silence, grew up with 
such a frame as we all might be troubled with were civilisation 
not there to refine us. From a puny, pale-faced laddie he 
developed into a man of six feet two, with a chest like a drum 
and a voice like a trumpet; a man with the limbs of—no, no, not 
those eternalised effeminate appendages of a Greek god—with 
the limbs of an old Batouwer from the forests by the Rhine. 
And there was something unavoidably affecting in the com- 
bination of this great display of physical strength with a certain 
timidity of movement—alas, much of the old childish grace was 
gone !—and a slight stoop of the head, the natural results of his 
blindness. He had retained that golden shimmer over his curly 
locks which so seldom outstays the golden sunshine of childhood, 
and his face had grown handsome with the repose of harmonious 
lines. The sightless eyes were usually closed ; for long hours he 
would sit thus silent, curtained from that outer world he could 
not gaze upon; but it was when he swept up the long-lashed 
eyelids that you understood how it came that women called the 
blind fool, Elias Lossell, the most beautiful man in Koopstad. 

He had inherited, with his mother’s rather insignificant 
regularity of feature, the fathomless splendour of his father’s eyes 
—those eyes that had purchased Volderdoes Zonen. But in the 
son’s unillumined orbs there slept a sadness, a tender, pitiful 
pleading, irresistible as that attraction of deep, dark water which 
compels you to look again. It was impossible to realise that 
such glory of love and sorrow could fall back upon the beholder 
from a soulless mirror. And who shall say, indeed, that these 
tranquil depths could give forth none of their own inner light 
because they could receive none from the radiance around them? 
It was that gentle, fugitive pleading which broke across the 
stillness, like a ripple on a lake, a something indefinite, something 
lacking, like a prayer and a regret, that moved you to the very 
centre of your being, you could scarcely have reasoned out why. 
Eyes that look forth upon the world’s little ups and downs are 
swept by every change of sentiment; only sightless repose could 
burn with such a steadfast flame of sadness, and of love that 
conquers regret. 


How well I remember those eyes of Elias Lossell’s—nay, for- 
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give the epic poet that the strength of a personal reminiscence 
should break through your neat little rules—I have good cause 
to remember. For they did me brave service once, many years 
ago, when I was not as old, and therefore not as wise, a man as [ 
have become since. I had been to hear a stupid lecture, which 
had impressed me very much, because there were a number of 
scientific terms in it which I could not understand, and which, 
therefore, I knew must all contain as many undeniable truths. It 
was all about the origin of man, and it had proved to me— 
irrefutably—that I, like the rest of the human race, was nothing 
but a perfected cell. I could appreciate that argument—about 
life, and humanity being a gigantic sell. In my darker moments 
I had often reasoned it out for myself. And there was nothing 
but matter and force, and nothing worth living for, except life. 
It was all very beautiful and simple, and you had only got to 
persuade yourself you liked it,even when you had the toothache 
or the heartache, and there you were. 

I was thinking it over, and wondering to myself why I could not 
immediately realise that that perfected anthropoid ape, Graziella 
(my heart’s queen at the moment ; I found out afterwards that her 
name was Jane), was not a bit more perfected than all other she- 
anthropoid apes. I was reproaching myself with my foolishness in 
not comprehending more readily that there was nothing inside 
anybody’s body except that body itself. I understood perfectly 
how all my good and evil instincts had developed themselves out 
of my original cellular ancestor, and, the particulars having got 
somewhat jumbled in my head, I was ready to affirm that I owed 
my dislike of mint-sauce to the wolf’s disagreeable habit of eating 
his lamb raw, and my short-sightedness to the eagle’s equally 
unreasonable custom of staring needlessly at the sun. For I had 
understood the lecturer to say distinctly that everybody was 
descended from everybody else, and that all our qualities could 
be explained by the fact that somebody else had had them before 
us. In fact, I was converted to the very latest scientific dis- 
coveries of that day. 

Two years afterwards I happened to hear the same lecturer 
again, and I found that he was most anxious to tell us that all he 
had told us last time had been proved to be wrong. I could have 
told him that sooner. I had learned it, not from a wise man, 
but from a fool, And I had found my soul again, while he was 
still looking for his. I heard him say that he quite expected to 
light upon it soon in the development of the carrier-pigeon out 
of the pigeon that can’t carry anything at all. I believe this has 
actually happened since, for I was informed the other day that he 
x 2 
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was perfectly happy in a scientific squabble with a brother 
inventor—I mean discoverer—who maintains that, wherever the 
soul of man may be, the soul of woman can distinctly be traced 
to the pouter. 

I was wandering down the street, then, with a jumble of these 
latter-day truths in my head, when I suddenly remembered that 
Elias Lossell had been unwell of late, and that I had promised 
my mother to go and inquire after him. So I walked out of the 
town towards the house where he lived, and I found him sitting 
up by his fire, for he was better. I talked with him a little— 
you could always get Johanna to interpret—and then I lapsed 
into silence, facing him, with only the hearth between us. And 
presently, in the darkness and confusion of my thoughts, he 
lifted his drooping eyes and turned them full upon me—turned 
them with their sightless immensity of a sorrow that has con- 
quered itself. I got up, and pressed his hand, and went out. 
And ever since, though I respect the earthworm no less, nor the 
domestic pigeon, nor even the tailless ape, I believe that the 
humblest human intellect is the servant of a soul which sprang 
from God, and that the loftiest is nothing more. 


Elias had, fortunately, a small number of hobbies which were 
practicable even to his enfeebled intellect. Chief of these, strangely 
enough, was the amusement—for with him it could not be called 
an art—of gardening. His great delight was to potter about in 
a small bit of garden, with the aid of a gardener, and ‘to plant 
combinations of brilliant colour which his eye could nover 
behold. He would feel the flowers carefully, and request that 
they might be minutely described to him; then he would set to 
work, taking them one by one from the heaps in which his 
assistant had laid them and arranging them according to his 
fancy. And thus it was also his supreme enjoyment to make up 
his own flowers into nosegays and send them to anyone that had 
shown him kindness. But he could never remember for any 
Jength of time where the various kinds had been planted, and 
had to ask day after day if they were in bloom. 

And gradually a number of pets were gathered around him, not 
to fill up Tonnerre’s place, but to live and die beside him. For 
Elias could never remember that Tonnerre was dead, and, when a 
new dog was brought into the room, he would ask after his old 
playmate, and he would even cry because they said Tonnerre was 
gone. Johanna could never quite succeed in breaking him of that 
petulant habit of crying when he wanted to have his way. 

Other pets, however, were given him by friends, and he made 
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them all welcome ; white mice, a tame squirrel, a big cat whom he 
taught to respect the mice, and a couple of canaries. They were 
quite a family of friends to him, with their separate names and 
their individual peculiarities, and he liked to tell you about them 
and their tricks. The canaries were his favourites, “because of 
their beautiful song,” he said, and he declared—was it a fanvy of 
his or not ?—that he could always know when they sang—of course 
without distinguishing a note—by the movement their music 
occasioned in the air around him. Thus, in the care of his 
“menagerie,” as Henkie called it, his heart found opportunities of 
extending its affections, and Johanna often told him laughingly 
that she was jealous of his winged and four-footed loves. “I 
don’t know,” said Elias slowly on one of these occasions. He 
always spoke slowly, as if looking for his words. “I should like 
to love everybody, only that it seems like loving nobody. But I 
love you best, Johanna, except myself.” 

Presently he added : 

“T—TI love myself very much, Johanna. Do you love yourself 
better than me?” 

Any lie seemed preferable to the truth for a moment, for the 
woman shrank from the seeming self-complacency of the confession. 
And then she said angrily aloud: “ He is only he, after all,” and 
yet she blushed deeply as she spelled on his neck: “ No; I think 
I love you better, Elias.” 

He sat quiet for a moment, and then he said softly: “I didn’t 
know. I thought it was very good of me to be so fond of you. I 
think I should like to love you better, Johanna, than I love myself. 
But I love myself very much. And I think I would rather have 
myself happy than anybody else’s happiness.” 

Elias was about twenty when he thus spoke. He was too 
foolish not to distinguish better between what is and what we 
suppose to be. 


“Tt is no use trying to develop his intellect,” Dr. Pillenaar had 
repeatedly said to Johanna. “He can’t standit. And, especially, 
he can’t stand efforts to increase his stock of knowledge. Working 
on his memory is useless, and can only do harm. Try what you 
can achieve with his moral sense, his affections, his standard of 
right and wrong, and so on. I am not very hopeful, but any 
improvement can only come from thence. Instruction is out of 
the question. I do not say that a certain amount—a moderate 
amount —of education may not be attainable with patience and tact. 
I believe you have both, my good woman, at least where this 
youth is concerned. See what you can do for him. A man may 
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be a man, though he doesn’t know the multiplication-table, all the 
better, perhaps, for never having realised that himself and nine 
fellow-creatures only make an I and a Nought.” 

Johanna undertook her task and worked it out with laborious 
devotion. In fact, she had begun it long before Dr. Pillenaar 
mentioned the subject. At Clarens she had been amazed to 
discover that Elias’s whole idea of moral distinctions was based 
upon “ Mamma likes” and “ Mamma doesn’t like ”—a rule good 
enough in itself, perhaps, but surely only as the outer court to an 
inner temple. Elias reposed tranquilly upon the consideration 
that wrong became wrong through your mother’s finding it out. 
Right became wrong, for that matter, if it interfered with the 
good lady’s comfort, and certainly wrong became altogether right 
if she happened—through ignorance or carelessness—not to 
object to it. It was, in its way, a very complicated system, 
because its single instances all had to be judged apart, without 
any possible reduction to general rules, but, on the other hand, it 
had the advantage of offering a superficial, but fully satisfactory 
solution of each difficulty, immediately it supervened, so that you 
could always know, for the moment at least, what to do and what 
not todo. But, away from his stepmother’s scoldings, Elias was 
as a vessel without a rudder. He was anxious to find out 
Johanna’s opinions on various subjects, and he set himself to do so 
with laudable earnestness. ‘ Mamma won’t allow me to keep my 
wet boots on when there’s company,” he said; “but, Johanna, 
there’s no company here.” 

Johanna devoted her life to the rousing in his torpid nature of 
a consciousness of the fundamental principles of right and wrong. 
“Elias good,” “Elias not good”—as with a little child. It was 
uphill work at first, not that she found him unwilling to learn, 
but the narrow limits of his horizon made it difficult for him to 
oversee problems which belong to the most intricate the human 
race must grapple with, while yet he had natural sensitiveness of 
conscience enough partly to perceive them upon his path. “If it’s 
bad of me, what makes me want to do it?” he would ask, for 
instance. And upon Johanna’s replying that it was the devil who 
tempted him, “Then why didn’t God forget to make the devil 
when he made all the rest?” said the fool. 

And the worst of it was that his brain had not elasticity enough 
to cast off a perplexity which had once got itself wedged fast. He 
would repeat a question like the above over and over again during 
many weeks, always forgetting the answer he had received a few 
hours before. And Johanna would answer with unaltering 
patience that she did not know, or that nobody knew, or, at last— 
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when this solution left him longing for somebody who did know— 
that God did not make the devil, but that the devil made himself. 

He had not strength of mind enough to leap beyond so satis- 
factory an answer, and therefore found contentment in it, until he 
forgot—and asked again. 

But, whatever might become of the theological abstractions, one 
practical lesson Johanna found easy enough to drive home. The 
simple duty of doing little kindnesses was one which he understood 
with eager aptitude; in fact, there was considerable danger of his 
missing the idea of duty in the pleasure which this fulfilment of 
duty occasioned him. And soon it became the greatest reward for 
good behaviour that he should be allowed to give some trifle away. 

His nurse encouraged him, in his dull life, to seek this diversion 
as much as possible. And they would go out into the country 
cottages together, and with his own hand Elias would distribute 
what he had brought. He made friends in this way among the 
cottage children. He would speak to them, and some of them 
would get over their alarm when they saw how gentle and kindly 
he was. This simple philanthropy of almsgiving, which estimable 
people will probably think ought not to have been permitted, was 
an ever-increasing source of pleasurable occupation, and it brought 
him into contact with his fellow-creatures as he would not other- 
wise have been brought. Then, after a time, it became not only 
mere almsgiving, when Elias got to know individual cases. And 
his serene presence in the cottages was in itself a lesson which 
only they could overlook who were blinder than he. 

For, after the poignant hope and fear of the first months, and 
the stagnant agony which succeeded them, Elias sank into more 
cheerful repose. At first they who watched over him dreaded 
that this tranquillity might deepen into apathy, but the untiring 
devotion of his faithful nurse drew him slowly out of his lethargic 
resignation into a taste for the various occupations which have 
been indicated above. And as the years passed on, and his health 
grew stronger, some new interest would be added from time te 
time to the little circle which was already his. 

Of games, unfortunately, he could only play the simplest. His 
head was, of course, not strong enough for chess, or draughts, or 
even dominoes, in the study of which he might otherwise have 
whiled away so many a weary hour. But he could play an 
occasional game of “ solitaire” in his loneliness, and, extraordinary 
as it may seem, he had selected the game of “spillikens” as his 
especial favourite. The merely mechanical skill was within his 
comprehension, and the extreme delicacy of his touch enabled him 
to discern if the piece he was lifting came into contact with 
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another. He learnt through long practice to judge of the position 
of the set by lightly passing his fingers over the little heap, and, 
if he failed to notice a movement, Johanna would be near to give 
ahint. He attained great proficiency through constant repetition, 
and it was a strange sight to watch this blind creature bending, 
with contracted brows, over the simple game which would seem to 
require, as one might think, keenness of eye quite as much as 
sureness of hand. 

Very, very slowly the shadows deepened over his already 
clouded intellect. With all her love Johanna could not avert 
them; with all her hopefulness she could not ignore their coming. 
Almost imperceptibly in the enforced seclusion in which he lived, 
hedged in on every side, the lights of human intelligence went out 
one by one. He forgot more and more, his little stock of know- 
ledge growing less—he experienced yet greater difficulty in 
finding his words. He began to speak of himself in the third 
person, as little children do: “Elias wants to,” “ Elias will be 
good.” 

And yet—to her who knew him best because she loved him, it 
seemed as if, with the increase of his manhood, he grew gentler, 
kinder, more affectionate. 

And his father knew only this. He knew that he had constantly 
asked the boy: “Are you happy, Elias?” And at first there 
had been no reply possible, and then the lad had sometimes said: 
“T suppose so, papa,” and nowthe man would often answer, “ Yes.” 

And the days were like each other, and the years were like the 
days, only longer, and when Elias was twenty-five, Hendrik 
Lossell died. 


Cuapter XII. 


VOLDERDOES ZONEN. 


HENDRIK JUNIOR was nineteen, and had entered his father’s office 
the year before. Hubert, being more backward than his brother, 
was to remain a little longer at the School of Commerce. ‘They 
had worked together originally until Hubert, not having “ passed ” 
on one occasion, had been forced to see Hendrik move into a 
higher form without him. This separation had naturally caused 
a change in their pursuits, their companions, their hours and 
courses of work. They had been compelled to go each his 
separate way, and from being almost always together, they had 
come to consider it natural that the one should not know for hours 
what the other was doing. “I wish you would help me with my 
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work, Henk,” said Huib, “as you used to when we worked 
together.” “Ob, I can’t bother,” said Henk. “I’ve forgotten 
all that rot since I moved up. It seems years ago since I learnt 
it.” Good-natured Huib winced. 

Dutch boys talk Dutch slang. Their r¢pertoire is small, and 
lacks the picturesqueness of English school-talk. Still, they are 
as convinced as their coevals over the water that there is a good 
deal rotten in the bill of fare prepared for their intellectual 
nourishment, and the term used above can therefore certainly not 
be considered misplaced. And school-boy talk is untranslatable. 
To the connoisseur it always seems delightful, salt and bracing 
and ever fresh, like a breeze from the hills of youth. What a 
good thing it is that the mammas so seldom hear it! It only 
reaches them, as a rule, through the medium of the young ladies’ 
schoolroom, and from the lips of these it tastes like bottled sea- 
water, and not a bit like bottled breeze. No, a girl should not 
talk slang. She always knows she is talking it. And therefore 
in her it becomes affectation, while its very essence is ‘“‘ unavoid- 
ableness.” In the boy’s case it comes bubbling from the lips with 
irresistible simplicity, and you feel that it is the harmonious 
vehicle of his thoughts. It is keen, supple, gleaming. And it 
strikes straight. With the young lady, whose governess is 
teaching her how to hand a parcel—pooh! do you remember that 
old fable ?—hush ; let us be polite, even to the slang-talkster : 

“There once was a lion that went out walking in a donkey- 
skin.” 

“And everybody noticed how much softer a donkey’s skin is by 
nature than a lion’s.” 

Fables are wearisome things till you get to the moral; and then 
they become provoking. 

At least, so I have always found them; but most people whom I 
lave questioned on the subject have told me they considered fables 
were very instructive, because they give you such a much clearer 
insight into the faults of your fellow-creatures. 

It is unfortunately hardly correct that Dutch schoolboys 
delight in slang. They have but few idiomatic expressions, and 
these are often of very unpleasing origin. Alas, that they should 
make up for the deficiency by oaths. 

Then, why, it may be asked, this dissertation upon the subject ? 
‘There was a man once who possessed a coat, but no peg to hang it 
on. So, having honestly earned his coat, he stole a peg. He 
thought that the coat would hide the peg. And so it did, but, as 
it hung loose in the air, the detectives cleverly remarked that the 
peg must be behind it. And they took the peg away, and the 
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coat, and the man; and upon the latter the critics sat down—no, 
I mean the detectives. And so he died. 


Hendrik went into his father’s office. And he began to talk 
about “’Change.” They call it the “Purse” in Holland, as 
everywhere on the Continent, and Elias had long believed that it 
was a great bag full of money, hung up somewhere, and that his 
father and all other people’s fathers went down to it every after- 
noon and took out as much as they wanted. He asked why the 
ragged children’s fathers did not go down to the “Bourse.” 
“Elias,” said Hendrik, “is an unutterable fool.” The adjective 
was painfully true. 

Hendrik junior was not a fool. Even the many who did not 
like him unhesitatingly admitted that he was a smart young man. 
His father’s old clerks beamed upon him when he sat down before 
his office desk, spreading out his spidery little legs on a magenta- 
coloured sheepskin, and knotting his little black eyebrows, as he 
struck a quick hand through a thick bundle of papers, with an 
incisive “Let’s see.” ‘Volderdoes Zonen” was not merely a 
wholesale tea-shop. It was a great house in the best sense of the 
word, a social institution, and—to a certain extent—what might 
be called a tribal family. All those who were connected with it, 
and its far-spreading interests, were connected with each other. 
The mighty head of the firm, looming bald and sacred in the far 
distance of his sanctum behind glass doors that opened into the 
outer office, was Volderdoes Zonen incarnate; but the youngest 
errand-boy, who stared timidly from the entrance-hall, as he came 
up with his message, across lines of desks and bended heads, 
towards a solemn silence where mortals scarce dared tread, felt 
that he, too, somehow and in some infinitesimal manner, was 
“Volderdoes Zonen,” and rejoiced in the thought. Outside, where 
he waited, was a perpetual clamour of rail-cars, a babel of voices, 
the continual thud of heavy cases, the monotonous rush of ropes 
on the pulley—and men with grave, preoccupied faces passed 
him rapidly, going to and fro through the great doors. Inside 
was silence, except for the buzz of voices in the so-called 
“Strangers’ Office ”—nothing but the occasional rustle of a leaf, 
or a fragment of a whispered conversation, as one clerk would 
step over for a moment to consult with another. Sometimes a 
handbell would ring with a sharp, electric twang from the chief’s 
table, and a name would be called out—in a clear and imperative 
key. Then some quiet worker would lay down his pen, and pass 
through the glass division into the presence of his sovereign. 
The oldest of them never listened for the name which must follow 
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that electric signal without a moment’s quiver of expectation. It 
was the only occasion on which Volderdoes Zonen’s clerks laid 
down their pens unwiped. 

And from the yard and the quays beyond it came the boom of 
the machinery, the rustle of the descending lift, the “ heigh-ho’s ” 
to the horses among the clatter of hoofs and the whistle of whips, 
hour after hour, day after day, through the winter rains when the 
great stoves were lighted inside, and round by the sweet soft, 
summer months when all the windows were opened and, amid the 
scents of tea and machine-oil and lilacs, the twittering of the 
city-sparrows broke in upon the ceaseless scratching of the pens. 
There was not one of them, from the oldest to the youngest (not 
the sparrows, rather the pens), but felt ‘“‘ Volderdoes Zonen ” to be 
eternal, without beginning and without ending, like the world 
they lived in. 

Hendrik Lossell himself, they felt, though he was an incorpora- 
tion and a symbol, was not the eternal Idea, any more than 
William I. or William II. is the Empire. He would go, as he had 
come, and Hendrik II. would come in his turn, and go also, but 
the unity of which all the busy workers were component parts 
was not dependent on any of them for its existence, either the 
greatest or the least. 

Hendrik Lossell, however, was fully conscious that for the time 
being, at any rate, the sceptre rested in his hand. Not that he 
allowed it to rest; he swayed it with that kind of impersonal 
government which is usually described as “stern” by those who 
are passively, and “just” by those who are actively connected 
with it. Disobedience meant instant dismissal; obedience could 
not always mean immediate reward. That was unavoidable, and 
the management of so extensive a business required, you may be 
certain, a firm hand as well as a quick one. “Office hours are 
too short for good work, as it is,” Lossell would say to some 
penitent promising amendment ; “I can’t pay for bad.” “There's 
no room for repentance in business,” he used to remark. “If you 
want to repent, I must leave you free to do so at home.” Who- 
ever might be head of his household, there was no doubt who was 
master in the office. Perhaps he found some sweet compensation 
in the thought. Who shall tell? 

And when he himself was found out in some omission, or some 
positive error? Well, that would occur at times, of course; and 
the moment was an awful one. It happened upon one occasion 
that a mistake had been made which involved a considerable loss. 
The confidential clerk who had to broach the matter to his master 
trembled in his shoes, not for himself, for the fault was Lossell’s. 
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The clerk had been in the office more than forty years; he had 
served old Elias long before anyone had thought of the present 
head of the firm. He spoke calmly, despite his tremor, politely, 
positively. The chief reddened, looked up with an uncomfortable 
glance, looked down at the papers before him. “ Yes,” he said, 
“ Mr. Hopman, there has been an altogether inexcusable mistake. 
I am very much vexed, very much displeased, that such a mistake 
should have occurred, and 1 must bear the consequences.” 

The old clerk understood. It was Volderdoes Zonen scolding 
Hendrik Lossell. 

But Volderdoes Zonen did not send Hendrik Lossell away. 

The walls of the private room were hung with the firm’s 
historic mementoes; diplomas of honour, an appointment to the 
Jury of a Great Exhibition, a framed and glazed letter from a 
European sovereign long since dead. They were spread out 
there as the captured banners adorn the chapel of a conqueror. 
And high above the monumental mantelpiece, with its solemn 
clock, sat enthroned the life-sized portrait of a Chinese Grandee, 
a splendour of flowered silk under a pair of little twinkling slits 
of celestial Cheatery, a Li-Foo-Something, who had earned his 
highest button by robbing his Imperial Master in company with 
old Elias’s father. 

This heathen Chinee was the tutelary deity of the house. He 
pervaded it, as such a patron spirit should, for old Elias had turned 
his father’s friend into a trade-mark—alas, the illustrious dead !— 
and everything belonging to the business, even the charwoman’s 
dusters that came out of their cupboard on Saturday afternoon, 
bore the image of the tea-honoured Mandarin. He was an actual 
Presence; they believed in him down at “ Volderdoes Zonen’s,” 
and spoke of him and to him as if he really were responsible for 
the fortunes of the firm. The warehousemen had a superstition 
among them, laughed at, yet not altogether despised, that the 
great cases could not come to grief as long as the Chinaman label 
upon them remained intact. And when old Volderdoes celebrated 
his silver jubilee as head of the business, the whole of the staff 
clubbed together, big and little, every member of the vast family, 
the errand-boys subscribing five cents, and presented him with a 
silver dessert-service, in which silver mandarins sat under silver 
palm-trees, bearing crystal dishes. There were any number of 
silver mandarins, fit type of the spoil which the astute Li had 
divided between himself and his Christian confederate. Judith 
Lossell spread them over her table on all state occasions, for she 
was a merchant’s daughter, and had a merchant’s daughter’s pride. 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said Hendrik junior. He believed in silver, 
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and in Chinamen, but he did not believe in tutelary deities, nor, 
in fact, in any deity, whether adverse or otherwise. He did not 
believe over much in “ Volderdoes Zonen.” At home he spoke of 
it as “the shop,” but not when any stranger was by. It was an 
unavoidable formality for making money to him, nothing more. 
Money was the one thing worth having on this beastly planet. 
If you could have got it without any trouble, so much the better, 
but as you could not, well, “ Volderdoes Zonen” came handy. 
He considered himself especially praiseworthy for looking at 
matters in this light. He knew men enough who wanted money, 
but were too lazy to work for it. He did not realise how great 
his wish for money was. 

Well, but he worked hard for it. And when the day’s work 
was over, he would go and spend his evening quietly at the 
opera, especially if there was a ballet, or at one of the little 
theatres where you laugh without knowing why. And if he 
wanted other pleasures, he took them without troubling anybody 
about them, and there was never any scandal or unpleasantness 
in connection with young Hendrik Lossell’s name. He was 
altogether a most estimable young man. There were many 
such in Koopstad. 

He quite forgot in a month or two that poor Hubert, still at 
school, was his twin-brother. He thought of him, and soon 
spoke of him, as the younger son. And so, indeed, he was, 
though only by several minutes. He grew younger daily, how- 
ever, in the new-fledged merchant’s eyes. 

“That's your brother, ain’t it, Lossell?” said a fresh chum, 
also a merchant-princelet, when they met Hubert coming along 
the street with his books under his arm. “ Yes,” said Hendrik, 
with a good-humoured smile, “c'est mon cadet, you know. He 
goes to school.” 


Elias also knew something, in his vague way, of the greatness 
of “ Volderdoes Zonen.” He had grown up under the shadow of 
the house, and as a child, before his troubles came upon him, he 
had played in the warehouses and watched the men at their work. 
The memory had remained with him, and would abide in his 
heart for ever, as those experiences of our earlier years become our 
companions through life. He did not, certainly, know much of 
the intricacies of commerce, but he did know—for his father had 
repeated it to him almost daily for many years—that “‘ Volderdoes 
Zonen” was a thing to be honoured and reverenced, as the source 
vf all good to himself and to all his relations. It was as if the 
merchant had set himself to inspire his eldest son with a cult of 
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the historic name, he who left all impressions of religion or 
morality to a servant. Probably he had good reasons for his 
conduct, and could have told you why such strange conversations 
as the following were so commor between him and the son who 
had attained to manhood, and who would live through his 
whole existence without ever coming into contact with that busy 
world in which the merchant dwelt. 

“Elias, what is your father? Tell me, do you remember?” 

“Head of the house of ‘Volderdoes Zonen, papa. The great 
house of ‘ Volderdoes Zonen,’ I mean.” 

“ And what was your grandfather ?” 

“He was the same, papa.” 

“And what would you like to be best of all, if you could 
work ?” 

“T don’t know, papa. I forget.” 

“Yes, you do”—impatiently. “Think.” 

A silence. Then suddenly, “I should like to be a doctor, papa, 
and make all the sick people well.” 

“No, no. You would like better still to be what your father 
and grandfather have been, would you not?” 

“Henk may be that, papa.” 

“Very well; so he may, now you can’t. But you ought to 
have been it. And it is the grandest thing in the world. But 
now you will like Hendrik to be it, when I am dead; will you 
not? What would you do, Elias, if people came and told you, 
after my death, that you mustn’t allow Hendrik to take my place ?” 

“J would kill them, papa.” The strong man clenched his fists, 
and involuntarily spread out his massive chest. 

“No, no, that is not necessary. But you would tell them that 
Hendrik must take it; would you not?” 

“Yes, papa, but”—an expression of extreme anxiety—“ you 
are not going to go away, are you?” 

“No; I hope not. But listen, Elias, what would become of 
you if ‘ Volderdoes Zonen’ ceased to exist ?” 

“JT should die of hunger,” answered Elias rapidly, and by rote. 
“Or else people would come and take me away and lock me up in 
an asylum, and everything would be very miserable and poor.” 

“That is true. You will never forget it.” 

“ No, papa.” 

And the merchant went his way. 

It was like a catechism. 

“ Johanna,” said Elias presently, “why are some people poor 
and some people rich ?” 
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“Because it’s good for them,” replied Johanna, who was an 
optimist, or she could not have lived with the fool. 

“ And am I rich?” asked Elias. 

“Yes. Or, at least, your father is.” 

“ And are you poor ? ” —“ Yes.” 

“Tt seems to be very much the same thing,” declared Elias, 
after a period of slow thought. “I suppose the devil made the 
poor people first, and then God made the rich people to help 
them, and so He put it all right again.” 

Johanna did not answer him. 

“Tam glad God gave us ‘ Volderdoes Zonen’ to look after us,” 
he went on. “It was very goodof Him. And I shall thank Him 
for it every day.” 

And he did. 





It was a few days after the conversation recorded above, the 
last of many, that Hendrik Lossell’s tenure of office as head of 
““Volderdoes Zonen ” came to an end. 

“T have got a pain in the left side,” he said to his wife at 
breakfast one morning. “Do you know, I think it must be 
something the matter with my heart. I have felt it once or twice 
before, of late.” 

_ “Qh, nonsense!” replied Judith carelessly. “How fussy you 
men always are! It’s just nothing but a little wind. I know 
the feeling quite well. I’ve had it myself.” 

He did not continue the subject, but presently got up to go to 
the office, as usual. 

Mevrouw Lossell followed him to the door. 

“Don’t forget to look in at Ramaker’s,” she said, “and tell 
them to be quite sure to have the fresh turbot for Tuesday. It’s 
a bad day for fish. I wish we could have had our dinner-party 
on another day.” 

“T can’t help it, Judith,” he replied, a little wearily, “as I told 
you before. I must attend the town council on Wednesday, and 
the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, and you 
won’t have it on a Friday or a Saturday; so there you ate.” 

“Ah, well!” she said, with an injured air. “In any case, don’t 
forget.” 

“T shan’t forget,” he replied, and was gone. 

He drove out to Elias first this morning, as he noticed that he 
had plenty of time. He had made it a rule, from which he only 
deviated under stress of circumstances, to give his eldest son at 
least a few minutes every day, but he usually went to him in the 

afternoon, 
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Elias was surprised and delighted to receive his father at so 
early an hour. This visit was a continual treat to him, the great 
event of his uneventful day. For Hendrik Lossell had acquired 
much facility in Johanna’s method of conversing with the deaf 
man—Elias’s method, as she proudly called it, for had he not been 
its inventor ?—and in his own peculiar way the father was kind to 
his son, kind almost against his will one would feel inclined to 
say. It was against his will that he often wished Elias dead ; it 
was against his will that he often treated him with generosity and 
affection. This unfortunate son was to him not so much an un- 
pleasing personage as an adverse circumstance. But he did his best 
—he had always done his best—to treat him well, none the less. 

“Papa,” said Elias this morning. “Elias tired. Elias often so 
tired. And forget words. Elias not talk much.” 

“Tt isone of his bad days,” interposed Johanna, who had been 
bustling about the room, getting things ready for her charge. 
“He has been complaining of headache all the morning. When 
he has one of these bad headaches, he is very dull and stupid. I 
think they get rarer,"as time goes on, but—do you know, sir ?— 
I think they get worse.” 

The father went up to his son, and stood looking at him 
intently for some moments. Pyesently he groaned, audibly. 
And then, turning*suddenly away, as if to hide his confusion, he 
said to the woman : 

“ He is a beautiful man.” 

“Indeed, that he is, Mynheer,” assented Johanna energetically. 
A vision rose up before her of Henkie and Hubbie, yellow-faced, 
sharp-featured, groomed and oiled and smartened up, as she 
turned towards the silent, statuesque figure, motionless in its 
customary arm-chair, and stood gazing lovingly upon that noble 
Olympian head, with its glory of golden curls and the line of 
patient suffering over the closed and tranquil eyes. 

“Good-bye, Elias,” spelled the father. 

Good-bye, papa.” 

“You love me, after all—don’t you ?—in spite of all?” 

“Of course I love*you, papa.” 

Hendrik Lossell turned to go. The woman passed out and 
opened the hall-door for him. 

“You yourself look far from well, sir,” she said. ‘“ Hadn’t you 
better see a doctor too, once in a way?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank you, Johanna,” he answered, as he 
got into his brougham. 

“Tf the boy becomes completely idiotic,” he muttered as the 
carriage bore him away, “he may as well become it without loss 
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of time. It would be the best thing that could happen, I suppose, 
on the whole.” 

He almost invariably alluded to this full-grown son as “the 
boy.” What more washe? Nay, in fact he was barely that. And 
yet he was not a child, as other children are. 

The merchant’s face twitched once or twice, as if with sudden 
pain, and he gave a sigh of relief when the coachman drew up at 
last in front of the warehouse. He thought to himself with a 
half-smile, as he let himself slowly out and crossed the busy 
threshold, that it was now more than twenty-five years since he 
had entered the office at that hour as a partner in the concern. 
Day after day, month after month—but for an occasional brief 
summer holiday at some foreign watering-place—had he done 
what he was doing now. The same twist through the same side- 
door and down the same passage. The same “Good-day’s” 
among yesterday’s unchanged surroundings. He hung up his 
coat and hat on their accustomed peg. And then, in turning to 
take his place before his desk, he cast the same invariable glance 
towards the clock. And the clock marked the same invariable 
hour. 

He sat down and drew the day’s bundle of business towards 
him. Hendrik would not be in for an hour or so. “No use 
trying to make young folks give up old habits,” he said to 
himself. 

And then he settled down to the day’s work. 

A packer had been turned off for carelessness, and had appealed 
from his immediate superior to Caesar. Hendrik Lossell went 
into the matter as was his wont. He found that the man had 
indeed been to blame, though in no serious degree, but he 
maintained the dismissal, in spite of prayers and entreaties. 

“Not time enough for good work,” he repeated, “still less for 
bad.” And then he returned to his own. 

And when Hendrik Junior came in about half an hour later, he 
found that our common master, Death, had touched the chief of 
the great house of “ Volderdoes Zonen,” and dismissed him from 
his post. 


CuaptTer XIII. 
THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. 


Henprik Lossexrt, Hendrik Junior no longer, stepped towards the 

glass doors and drew them to. Then, with one rapid jerk of the 

wrist, he swept the broad portizre, which hung handy, across 
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that wide surface of glass. From time to time the chief of the 
house would thus close out the office, when he wanted to be alone. 
And then the son went back to his father’s prostrate figure, 
thrown forward across the desk. He did not for one moment 
doubt that this was death. He saw the seal set plainly upon the 
rigid face. ‘“ Death,” he said in an undertone, and his little 
figure trembled from head to foot with a couple of quick, nervous 
thrills. And then he drew, with unsteady hand, the keys of the 
great safe from his father’s trousers’ pocket, where he knew they 
were always kept. He had to unfasten a button of the pocket to 
get at them, and for a moment he shrank back in disgust. 
“‘ Allons,” he said aloud. And then he struck a quick blow on 
his father’s bell, and, holding the curtained door ajar for one 
moment, he called out the name of the head clerk, his father’s 
right hand. 

“‘ Meneer Trols.” 

He started at the loudness of his own voice in that chamber of 
death. 

The person thus summoned came hurrying up. He passed 
beyond the curtain, and appeared in the sanctum, his face lighted 
by a look of expectation he was striving to restrain. Hendrik 
was standing by the table, where lay his father’s corpse. 

“ Mynheer Trols,” he began nervously, “something terrible has 
happened. Something very terrible indeed.” 

“Good God, sir, the master!” cried the clerk, running round 
to the figure in the chair. 

“Do not interrupt me,” fired up Hendrik angrily. “Yes, 
something has happened to my father——” 

“ He is dead!” cried the clerk, unheeding. He had lifted the 
fallen head, and was striving to retain it in his arms. 

“ Hush, you fool!” burst out Hendrik fiercely. ‘Do you want 
the whole office to hear you? Don’t you see it’s far worse for me 
than for you, and I don’t go on like that. It’s my father. Bea 
man. D me, what a fool you are!” 

For the clerk was striving in vain to control the workings of 
his face. The old fellow was erying. 

“Go back into the office, as soon as you're fit to,” said Hendrik 
contemptuously, “and say that Mynheer has been taken ill, and 
that I have gone home with him. But first tell one of the men 
to run for a cab, and then you and I will lift in—him. I don’t 
want it to be known he died in the office. Do you understand? 
Ii will be given out that he died at home.” 


“ Yes,” said Trols, speaking asa man ina maze. “ But why put 
it so? If—-—” 
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* You understand me, Mynheer Trols,” interrupted Hendrik. 
“* Please to order the cab.” 

When the clerk returned from this mission, he found young 
Lossell sitting at his own desk, with his back turned to—that 
thing—on the table. 

“T will tell you, Mynheer Trols,” said Hendrik, “ why I wish 
to return home with—with my father. There is no reason why 
the day’s business should be disturbed. In fact, it can’t be, as 
you know. Not to-day, of all days. The Jeannette sails this 
evening, and she must take our cargo with her. It is a matter of 
forty thousand florins. I can’t shut up the office to-day.” 

“ But, sir,” stammered the head clerk, “ I believe that Mynheer 
had just spoken of countermanding the consignment. He had 
heard bad accounts of the firm in Copenhagen. And even if it 
were not so, would it not be better, in the face of so appalling a 
catastrophe & 

“Not a word more,” interrupted Hendrik haughtily. ‘Re- 
member, if you please, Mynheer Trols, that I am the head of 
* Volderdoes Zonen ’ now.” 





“What will become of us?” said Trols to himself, as he went 
back to his desk, after having aided his young master and obeyed 
all his commands. “A boy of nineteen! He can’t be the chief, 
whatever he may say. He isn’t even of age, nor will he be for 
the next four years. I wonder whether I am right in executing 
this order. Well, I can’t help it. I suppose I must. But 
common decency would have shut up the place for the day.” 

And so young Hendrik inaugurated his reign. It may bea satis- 
faction to the reader who likes to know everything to be told that the 
Copenhagen house failed in the course of a month or two, so that 
the little job above mentioned cost Volderdoes Zonen the sum of 
thirty-seven thousand four hundred florins and ninety-three cents. 


« And now, mother,” said Hendrik, “let us see how matters stand. 
You may as well call in Huib, and we can all talk it over together.” 

They were sitting lugubriously facing each other by the dying 
dining-room fire. The remnants of dinner—an untouched 
dessert—stood on the table, under the dim light of a lamp which 
left three-quarters of the room in mysterious gloom. The meal 
had been asilent one, and Hubert had escaped from it to his own 
room as soon as possible. Hubert was frightened and saddened 
by his father’s sudden death. His was a gentle nature; and he 
attached himself to his surroundings. 

Hendrik got up as his mother left the room, and stationed 
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himself in front of the fireplace. He shuddered slightly as he 
stared into the darkness of the dreary distance. 

Over the whole house hung that incomprehensible atmosphere 
of death, which lights up the monotony of existence with a sudden 
glare of false electric light, bringing out in lines of unexpected 
nakedness the littleness of daily wants and duties and throwing 
into full relief the reality of our turbulent consciousness against 
the great still shadow of the beyond. 

“T am alive,” said Hendrik to himself, not in so many words, 
but in a thought he was unconscious of thinking. He had been 
feeling it thus to himself all day. He rang the bell. 

“Ts there a fire in my mother’s room?” he asked. 

“No,” said the servant; they had forgotten to light it. The 
servants sat huddled together in the kitchen, describing to each 
other all the corpses they had ever seen, with comments upon 
their greater or lesser beauty and upon the ravages caused by 
various diseases. The cook had occasioned a little unpleasant 
feeling by the statement that she had owned an aunt the cost of 
whose funeral had amounted to over a hundred florins. To this 
poetic licence the others had taken exception, even when the 
items, as described, had been carefully totted up by the butler, 
and their voices had risen for a moment in indignant discussion, 
only to be suddenly hushed into whispers of mutual disparagement, 
when somebody recalled the fact that their master was lying 
“barely cold ” upstairs. 

The pretty housemaid rubbed her warm arm approvingly with 
one rough little hand. And the butler said sententiously that it 
was a good thing the dead had to leave their money behind them, 
and he dared say that Mevrouw would keep up everything just as 
it was. They all looked at each other. That was an interesting 
subject, and it caused them to forget the cook’s ostentatious 
relative. They were discussing probabilities when the dining- 
room bell rang. 


“Bring a couple more lamps, then; we shall stay here,” said 
Hendrik to the butler. ‘Commanding like a king,” remarked the 
latter gentleman on his way downstairs. It was true that the 
nineteen-year-old son of the house had at once assumed an air of 
proprietorship. He felt that he was become the head of the 
family as well as of the firm. And without noticing the change 
himself, he had allowed his voice and manner to take a shade of 
authority in consequence. 

Yesterday, you see—whatever he might think he merited—he 
knew that he was of very little importance to anyone but himself, 
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while to-day—why, to-day he was almost as important as his 
father had been yesterday—had been this morning. His father! 
who had always seemed to him the ideal of a social magnate, whose 
will governed as many inferior wills as that of the colonel of a 
regiment, and with far more unlimited power. 

He was a minor, of course, but he had not the slightest doubt 
that he would immediately obtain letters of dispensation. Who 
else could manage the business but he? He was quite confident 
that he could manage the business. That was the great weakness 
in his strength, his overweening self-assurance; it was the chief 
cause of the many misfortunes which befell him in his after-life. 

When his mother came back with her other son, she found the 
lamps distributed over the room as was customary on the occasion 
of a dinner-party. The festive impression thus effected struck 
unpleasantly on her freshly-widowed heart. It called up painful 
recollections of her last conversation with her husband that 
morning, and of the invitations for next Tuesday which had 
already been sent round. 

“ Why all these lights?” she asked. 

“T hate a half-light,” answered Hendrik abruptly. ‘“ What do 
you care, mother? There'll be money enough to pay for a little 
extra lamp oil, I should think.” 

“ Papa wouldn’t understand, if he came in,” interposed Hubert. 
“The room never looks like that.” 

Hendrik glanced scornfally at his twin-brother. “I thought 
you knew our father was dead,” he said. ‘It’s no use speculating 
on what he would do if he wasn’t.” 

“T know he is dead,” replied Hubert quickly. “But he is 
barely dead, Henk.” And again the tears gathered in his eyes. 

Hendrik vouchsafed no answer. He drew a chair forward for 
his mother, and then said abruptly: “ Mother, here are father’s 
keys.” And he threw them down on the white tablecloth. In 
his nervousness he threw them more violently than he had 
intended. They struck against a wine-glass and broke it. 

“Oh, Hendrik!” expostulated his mother, “one of your grand- 
father’s set!” 

“ Not my grandfather's,” replied Hendrik. ‘That's where the 
difference comes in. ‘These social courtesies are all very pretty, 
but when it comes to legal documents you soon find out that your 
stepbrother’s grandfather never was yours. We shall have to 
distinguish henceforth between Elias and ourselves.” 

“ Not as regards these matters,” said his mother. She did not 
say what matters, but they understood each other perfectly. 

“In these matters and in all others. And therefore the 
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sooner we know exactly how we stand the better. I shall godown 
to the office to-morrow as usual, and Trols must sign till I can 
get the proper authorization. It’s a good thing he is empowered 
to sign for the firm.” 

“Couldn’t you stay at home till after the funeral?” queried 
his mother. 

“Yes, if they shut up the ‘Exchange’ till then,” sneered the 
new head of the house. “Now, mother, there are the keys, as I 
said, and the best thing we can do is to look over my father’s 
papers. It’s no use waiting till you feel inclined, for you won't 
feel any inclineder to-morrow than to-day.” 

“T did not say I did not feel inclined,” said Judith. 

“Hubert, you take one lamp, and I'll take another,” Hendrik 
continued, suiting the action to the word. And so they passed 
together, the three of them, into the dead man’s room. 

The dead man’s room does not die with him. On the contrary, 
it becomes far more vividly, far more painfully alive than it was 
before his death. It seems to be breathing, almost audibly, and 
as you stand there, lamp in hand, amid the twilight, all its 
thousand and one little trifling objects seem to be opening their 
new-found eyes and staring gloomily at you. And when your 
glance falls unexpectedly on the dead man’s hat and gloves, you 
realise as you never realised before, that he is dead. 

Judith Lossell took up a woollen comforter, which she had only 
recently knitted for her husband. She had noticed that morning 
that he had neglected to put it on, and she had felt a twinge of 
displeasure at the thought of his holding her gift in such light 
esteem. Now, as she took it meditatively in her hands, a couple 
of tears dropped slowly on the wrap. 

“Lift up your lamp, so I can see, Huib,” said Hendrik. 

He had set down his own, and was trying the keys on his father’s 
private “ Chatwood.” 

The safe contained two compartments, the one, with a second 
door, being reserved for stock, while in the other lay all important 
documents not actually convertible into ready money. It was 
these that Hendrik drew out, leaving the inner division untouched. 

“We can’t stop here,” he said, “it’s too cold. Mother, would 
you mind carrying my lamp?” 

“Oh no, not here,” said Hubert, in a whisper. 

They went back tothedining-room. ‘“ Lock the door, Hubert,” 
said Hendrik, and he pushed away the dessert things to make a 
clear space for the bundle he had brought with him. His mother 
came to the rescue of her crockery, as Hendrik flung down the 
papers with a thud in a stream over the white table-cloth. And 
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then they gathered around, and watched, the while he sorted them. 
Presently a hungry flash passed through his eyes. It was gone 
in an instant. “This is it,” he said, as he laid down the paper 
he had just taken up. 

It was the will. 

He began reading it rapidly, the others waiting impatiently 
meanwhile. Divested of its legal preamble it was very short 
indeed. 

“My eldest son Elias being otherwise provided for,” said the 
testator, “I bequeath to him only that legal portion of which 
I could not deprive him if I would, while I appoint my twin- 
sons, his half-brothers, Hendrik and Hubert, heirs of all other 
property of which I die possessed.” 

In Holland a parent cannot entirely disiuherit his or her child, 
but must leave it a fraction of the inheritance. 

Hendrik laid down the document. “That was the best arrange- 
ment father could make,” he said with a complacent smile. 
‘“* What’s the use of leaving money to a half-witted creature like 
Elias, who already has his mother’s money probably, besides? 
You and I must be Volderdoes Zonen, henceforth, Huib.” 

“But you haven’t found out about Elias’s money yet,” said 
Hubert quietly. 

“Oh, that’s his mother’s fortune, of course, which has been in- 
vested in Government securities during his minority. The law 
arranges all that, Hubert.” 

“I know,” said Hubert, without any sign of impatience. 

“Wait till you see,” interposed Judith. She recalled several 
dark threats of her husband’s, and her heart was not at rest. 

“Find papa’s marriage settlement,” suggested Hubert. He 
often thought, while Hendrik was busy. 

“Here is yours, mother,” said Hendrik, fumbling among the 
papers. 

“T know,” answered Judith angrily. “It’s the other woman’s 
you want.” 

They found it. It was a lengthy document, a marriage-settle- 
ment in propria forma. It settled the sum of one hundred 
thousand florins on Hendrik Lossell’s first wife, and it tied down 
all the money she would ever possess to herself and her heirs for 
ever. The money was tied down as tight as family pride can 
tie. 

“Of course,” said Hendrik, “ and quite right too. One hundred 
thousand florins at her marriage. The only question which now 
remains to be answered is this: What did old Elias Volderdoes’s 
death add on to that original sum ?” 
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“No trifle probably,” remarked Judith. 

“We shall hardly find an answer to that here,” said Hendrik, 
pushing the various documents apart with his hand. 

But they did. For they found a copy of old Elias’s will. By- 
the-bye, all these papers were copies. Dutch law recognises no 
wills except such as are deposited in the hands of the attorneys, 
who are Government officials. 

And these were the contents of old Elias’s will. 

The old gentleman disinherited his daughter, thereby setting 
the example which that daughter’s husband afterwards followed 
with regard to their child. He decreed that the large sum of 
which he could not deprive her was to be taken from the money 
which he had invested in the funds, and this sum, according to 
the marriage-settlements would pass to her children at her death. 

And then he came to the capital which was invested in the 
business. This capital had been divided, shortly before the old 
man’s death, into one hundred shares of ten thousand florins each. 
Of these shares five only had been allotted to Hendrik Lossell, while 
the remaining ninety-five had remained the property of Elias 
Volderdoes, the head of the firm. 

These ninety-five shares the old gentleman now left to his 
grandchild and godson Elias, with the express stipulation that 
they were forthwith to be registered in his name. And furthermore 
it was expressly directed that, if the boy’s mother were to die while 
he was under age, all profits resulting from these shares were 
yearly to be invested to the said boy’s advantage, after deduction 
of fifteen per cent. by the father. The money was to remain thus 
tied up, the testator went on to say, as long as the child was 
under guardianship or curatorship of any kind, and alterations 
could only be made when he was able to make them of his own 
free will. 

Such, in brief, were the contents of this singular document, 
when divested of all technicalities and superfluities. The testator 
had known, when he made these restrictions, that his daughter, 
already ailing and near death, would have no other offspring than 
Elias. He had centred all his hope on this his only male 
descendant. For his son-in-law, the penniless robber of his 
daughter’s heart, he had never felt any very great affection, but 
other near relations he had none, and if Elias died—well, then there 
would be nothing left worth caring for, and Elias’s father might as 
well have the money as anyone else. 

But the old man did not believe that Elias would die. He had 
his little private superstitions, and he believed in the future of 
Volderdoes Zonen with Elias at their head. 
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The result, then, of old Volderdoes’s will, in connection with 
the previous marriage-contract, was this, that every penny of the 
vast Volderdoes property was settled on Elias Lossell, and that 
Elias’s father had only enjoyed the interest on his wife’s legal 
portion and the fifteen per cent. on Elias’s dividends during the 
years between Margaretha’s death and Elias’s twentieth birthday. 
After that birthday even this source of revenue had failed, as all 
moneys derived from the minor’s property must thenceforth be 
allowed to accumulate, according to the requirements of Dutch 
law 

This, however, was not the worst. The worst was undoubtedly 
that the capital of the firm had been so securely tied down for 
Elias that there was no getting it loose, unless he himself con- 
sented to unfasten it. Any attempt to fictitiously increase that 
capital—an expedient of very doubtful efficacy—was rendered 
impossible by the terms of the original agreement. 

I do not know whether I have given the exact stipulations, as 
they ought to have been stated, for, of course, I have never seen 
the original documents, which are at the notary’s, nor the 
authenticated copies, which are in the hands of the Lossell family, 
but I believe that all I have repeated here is substantially accurate, 
and no doubt it will be found sufficient for the requirements of this 
story of Elias’s fortunes. 

Young Hendrik sat reading the transcript of Elias’s grand- 
father’s will with increasing rapidity and heightening colour. 
When he came to the term “guardianship or curatorship,” a 
subdued exclamation broke from him, which need not here be 
repeated. He threw the paper across to his mother. 

“Every penny is Elias’s!” he burst out wildly. “Great 
Heaven, that blind idiot is the head of the firm!” 


CuarTer XIV. 
NO THOROUGHFARE, AND THE WAY OUT. 


“Poor Exsas!” said Hubert. 

Perhaps he had never realised so much as at that moment 
what an immense injury he had unwittingly done his step- 
brother. 

And yet he often remembered. It would not be correct to say 
that he always did so, nor that the recollection saddened his entire 
life. But it sobered it, casting a shadow at times over its most 
brilliant sunshine. It was, if you can pardon the simile, like a 
hollow tooth in his heart, and when he bit on it, he pulled a face. 
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He hardly liked to be thrown much in company with Elias, for 
Elias reminded him of the tooth. 

“Poor you!” retorted Hendrik. “Pity yourself and me, if 
you want to waste pity on anyone. Or shall we still speak of 
‘dear grandpapa,’ when we remember the old gentleman up 
there?” He jerked his head in the direction of the great 
portrait of Elias Volderdoes, which smiled down from the wall 
with its air of sly pomposity. 

There came a knock at the dining-room door. 

“ Who’s there?” cried Hendrik impatiently, sweeping his arm 
over the scattered papers. “Go and be hanged! You can’t 
come in.” 

Hubert went to the door. It was the man-servant, come to 
clear away. 

Hendrik passed out to him. ‘The notary must be sent for at 
once,” he said. “And Mynheer Alers, also. You know, my 
friend, the lawyer. He had better come after the notary is gone. 
Ask him to step round in half an hour, Mulder.” 

He went back to the others. 

“ And yet, I suppose it is only fair,” said Hubert. ‘The firm 
was originally Volderdoes, and Elias is the only one of us who has 
any Volderdoes blood in his veins.” 

“You are a child, Hubert,” cried his brother, “and a stupid 
one. It is not fair. Everyone had a right to expect that, after 
a quarter of a century of such unceasing work, my father would 
have bought out any share his first wife had in the business. 
And so he would have, over and over again, but for this black- 
guardly clause. He has been working all the time, like a horse, 
merely to heap up hundreds of thousands of florins for an idiot to 
whom they are not of the slightest use. I can’t imagine what 
made him keep at it so hard, under the circumstances, unless it 
was because he couldn’t do things otherwise than well. He was 
a splendid man of business, was my father. I wish you and I 
may be like him.” 

It was his tribute of esteem to his dead father’s memory. And, 
coming from a young gentleman of his wisdom and self-respect, 
it was not a little thing. 

“ After all,” he added presently, “ papa must have left a lot of 
money behind him. I dare say there will be no difficulty there. 
But what is to become of Volderdoes Zonen, Providence alone car. 
tell.” 


His voice faltered with sincere emotion over the final words. 


Yet another disappointment awaited Judith Lossell and her 
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sons. It could not be long before they made the discovery that 
the town councillor had not left a large fortune behind him. 
And, truly, young Hendrik was deserving of pity, as he fell from 
one disclosure to another. Soon the whole truth lay bare before 
him, and he must face it as best he could. 

The very fact of his having been bound down to what he must 
consider perpetual poverty had driven the merchant into repeated 
speculation as the one means of achieving a fortune. During 
the short period of his marriage his income had been very large, 
and even after his wife’s death, up to Elias’s twentieth year, it 
had remained considerable, although his share of the great profits 
of the firm had then become restricted to the dividends on his 
own five shares and the fifteen per cent. allotted him on his son’s 
large revenue. With the money he had been enabled to lay on 
one side he had speculated on the Stock Exchange—“ for my 
children’s sake,” he told himself, but not with the success so 
worthy an object merited. Of late, especially, when his income 
had so much decreased, his attempts to make good the deficit had 
proved singularly unfortunate, and when he died, stricken down 
suddenly, and still in the prime of life, he left liabilities which 
far exceeded the value of his personal estate. The great firm of 
Volderdoes Zonen was as wealthy and prosperous as ever, but its 
head was practically insolvent. 

The merchant, it must be said to his honour, had been 
scrupulously upright in the administration of his son’s fortune. 
How easy it would have been for him to slur over accounts, nay, 
actually to ignore them. But, once having bound himself down 
to this contract by which he accepted the position of acting 
partner on five shares and fifteen per cent. of all remaining net 
profits, with his son as sleeping partner and owner of the whole 
business, he had drawn up his annual accounts as if a board of 
directors were waiting to audit them. While practically poor 
himself, he had heaped up his son’s great fortune with consistent 
accuracy. It lay there, gradually swelling to a total such as is 
rarely met with in Holland; it lay useless, and, as long as Elias 
lived, there it must lie. Hendrik Lossell’s commercial integrity 
accepted the terrible fact as inevitable. It might cause him to 
wish at times for the death of the hopeless owner, but he had 
never taken any steps by which his father-in-law’s wishes might 
be set aside. 

And yet, when his son came of age, he could easily have 
attempted some adjustment of his difficulties. He had shrunk 
from doing so. Perhaps he had remained for some time hesitating 
and uncertain, and on that very account had delayed the appoint- 
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ment of a curator. Perhaps he had preferred to leave the whole 
matter to his heirs, presuming that they would be less scrupulous 
than he. 

However this might be, he had lived up to his standard of 
honour; and, when he was suddenly struck down, the enormous 
fortune of Elias was found intact in the hands of the family 
notary, in so far as it was not already secured in Dutch consols 
or in the shares of the firm. He had brought it to the above- 
mentioned functionary a few days before his death. It was as if 
he no longer trusted himself, after all these faithful years, to 
have it lying ready for immediate use. For, indeed, he might 
easily have used it, if only as security. 

When young Hendrik, with white face and smarting eyes, 
walked into his father’s deserted room, and drew forth the second 
key, and opened the inner division of the safe, he found it empty. 


He went up to his mother’s bedroom and knocked at the door. 

“You can’t come in, Hendrik.” 

“But I must, mother.” 

“You can’t. I have the dressmaker with me.” 

“Send her away, somewhere, anywhere. I must come in”— 
this in French, which the dressmaker understood perfectly. “Tell 
her to go downstairs and make dresses for the servants. All the 
servants must gointo mourning. Ishould think so. Ilyade quoi.” 

“Je ne travaille pas pour la domesticité, Madame,” said the 
dressmaker inside, indignantly, wishing to show that she also 
could speak the language of fashion and fashions, as well as 
young gentlemen who dealt in tea. 

“TI know, I know, my good creature,” replied Judith wearily. 
“It’s only that he wants to come in. You might as well take 
that bodice into the next room and alter the tucker. He will 
only be a minute, I dare say.” 

“T could do it better at home,” said the dressmaker peevishly. 

“T can’t help it,” replied the mistress of the house. “You see 
he says he wants to come in. And I suppose he must.” All her 
strength seemed to have gone out of her. She was rapidly 
learning to “ knuckle under” to her son. 

At this juncture Hendrik rattled the door lock. He was 
getting tired of waiting. 

“ Renvoyez-la,” he cried. 

The dressmaker came out, casting annihilating glances at the 
young tyrant. They did not annihilate him, however, because he 
did not see them. He rushed past her, at a bound, and into his 
mother’s presence. 
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“Mother!” he cried. “This is no time for fooling. Borlett 
will be here in ten minutes, and I must know what to say to him. 
My father’s left nothing but debts. And who's to pay them ? 
The only thing we can do is to repudiate the inheritance at once.” 

Judith Lossell turned very pale. All the pride of this wife and 
daughter of merchants rose up in terrified protest. Such disgrace 
was impossible. Who could lift up his head again after it ? 

“ Refuse to pay the debts!” she stammered. “ Hendrik, what 
can you be thinking of? Whatever happens, we could never sink 
as low as that.” 

“ We shall have to,” said Hendrik sullenly. ° 

The poor woman turned from one falling pillar and clutched 
feebly at another. 

“ Hubert would never allow it,” she said. 

“ Hubert ! Hubert!” cried Hendrik, in a towering rage. “ And 
who is Hubert, and what is Hubert, pray, to allow or disallow ? 
Will he make money for us out of pebbles, with his sentimental 
airs and superior refinement? I can cry enough, if you like, and 
if you think crying will do any good. Hubert, indeed! As if 
Hubert had an inkling of an idea what this ignominy means to 
me.” He checked himself. His voice sank. He looked quite 
old and skinny and careworn, this boy of nineteen. 

“T only meant that it cannot be,” protested Judith faintly. 
“Tt is too terrible.” 

“ Look here, mother,” said Hendrik fiercely ; “it is terrible, and 
it is absurd at the same time. But for us it is not funny, only 
hideous. Yet it is ludicrous, none the less, with the business one 
of the finest in Holland. It means giving over our family secrets 
to be the laughing-stock of every club or exchange in the country. 
But it can’t be helped. At least, I see no way to avoid it, and 
Ive been thinking over the matter till I believe my hair is 
turning gray. There’s some twenty thousand florins still in 
various securities, and there's the fifty thousand of the firm, that’s 
seventy. And there’s a hundred thousand owing to the brokers 
after this fresh fall in North American Railways, which ought to 
be paid in forty-eight hours. The best thing is for me just 
simply to go and tell them that there will be an inventory, and 
that they must get what they can out of the property. The 
house, it appears, is Elias’s. I dare say they'll be civil to me 
when I explain.” 

He choked over the words, but set his face hard. 

“You see, you must,” he went on. “We're minors. You're 
guardian. ‘They'll come and ask you to pay. And you”— 
another gulp—* can’t. What’ll you say, then, mother?” 
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He looked at her for a moment, sitting there in her half-finished 
widow’s dress. Then he fixed his eyes on the floor. And then he 
lifted them again to her face. She did not speak. What could 
she say ? 

And then suddenly he threw his arms round her neck and 
burst into tears. He was only nineteen. This was very different 
from being lord of “ Volderdoes Zonen,” or even only a merchant- 
princelet and heir-apparent. He was utterly broken down and 
ashamed. 

“And Elias’s millions!” he said fiercely, after a moment, 
between his sobs. His voice grew hideous with hate. 

“Yes, he could save us,” answered his mother eagerly, “and 
why not, Henk? I cannot understand it. Heisofage. He is 
not under anyone’s control now. Can’t he do as he likes with his 
money ?” 

“T suppose so,” faltered Hendrik. 

“Then why can he not spend it as we advise him to?” 

Hendrik hesitated. A gleam of hope, and more than hope, 
played about his cunning little face. 

“It all depends,” he said slowly, “whether Elias is crazy or 
not.” 

And then a long silence fell upon them. 
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An Old Actor. 


SomE years ago George Lewes said of a French actress, “ One quality 
she undoubtedly has: she has fine eyes. If you ask me what are 
her talents as an actress, I say she has fine eyes. A pretty woman 
has always the talent of being pretty, and the mass of playgoers in 
our days demand nothing more.” 

This sentiment is echoed by M. Sarcey, who remarks that intellect 
has but a feeble share in the talent of actors, which is composed half 
of physical gifts managed artistically, and half of intuition and 
teachableness. 

“To trust to inspiration,” says Coquelin, following suit, “is an 
error. Ido not deny what is called the fire of genius, but I think 
genius is better shown by a full and constant self-possession than by 
intermittent gleams, however sublime.” 

It would be wasted time to show how little logical are these 
opinions, all tending to the conclusion that personal charm can 
replace less evanescent qualities ; but that it should be believed that 
the ruling and creating intellect, without which there can be no 
mastery of art, is less necessary than “fine eyes,” so threatens to 
debase one of the highest and most popular of our arts, that « word 
may well be said on the other side of the question. 

It is true that those who had the good fortune to see Talma, 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil, Mademoiselle Mars, bear witness 
to the effect produced by an imposing presence, a melodious voice, 
and general adaptedness to heroic idealism; but is it then to be 
forgotten that these exceptionally gifted actors were also in possession 
of the highest reaches of their art? They remained in full tide of 
success long after they had passed the ostensible term of physical 
attractions, and might have said with Molé, who returned to the 
stage in his old age, “ Mon acte de naissance est vieux, mais non pas 
moi.” 

It is, besides, a matter of fact that the most eminent tragedians 
have had to fight against enormous disadvantages, and have even 
turned to account their very defects. Regnier entirely condemns 
M. Sarcey’s theory that intellect has but a feeble share in the talent 
of actors. Over forty years the laborious servant of the Comédie 
Frangaise, actor, teacher and critic, he was of opinion that no 
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doctrine could be more dangerous for young actors; and that, on the 
contrary, they should be persuaded that however desirable outward 
advantages may be, they exercise but a secondary effect on the stage, 
only disposing towards a feeling of sympathy which is of its very 
nature exacting and apt to be transformed into rigorous severity. 

It may be well to quote the names of some actors who, even in the 
first flush of popularity and endowed with every attraction, were 
never classed amongst great artists, 

Mademoiselle de Champmeslé, although she was well coached by 
her poets, and always as solicitous for their triumph as she was for 
her own, was severely dealt with both by them and by the critics. 
It was said of her that she would not have pleased had she not 
managed to convey the impression that the sentiments sprung from 
her heart which only came from her lips. Voltaire complained that 
he could never cure her of singsong. Louis Racine said she was not 
a born actress, but that nature had given her beauty, voice, and 
memory ; for the rest, so little intelligence that the meaning of her 
words had to be explained to her, and the necessary variety of tone 
indicated. 

Adrienne Le Couvreur, less fortunate in superficial advantages, 
knew how to express every feeling with instinctive accuracy, but her 
voice was weak—a defect she almost concealed by an extreme clear- 
ness of enunciation. She delineated the deepest tenderness and the 
fiercest passions, and possessed what the Parnasse Francais termed 
les entrailles du sentiment. Her art was great because it was a true 
copy of nature. 

Un jeu bien préparé nous semble sans apprét, says Samson in his 
‘L’Art Théatral.” Mademoiselle Dumesnil was little and very plain, 
but she was imposing by sheer force of art, and used to bring down 
thunders of applause. 

Edmund Kean was able to overcome something approaching to 
actual deformity by his immense tragic power. His short stature 
and enormous head detracted nothing from the effect of his transports 
of passion; the audience were all the more riveted. He was at 
at once terrible and tender, and although it was declared in France 
that in ‘Shylock’ he was like a lion roaring for his prey, he was 
irresistibly pathetic in less conventional parts. 

Neither was Charles Kean gifted like a hero of romance, although 
the characters he chose were mostly heroes and lovers: his voice was 
harsh, his elocution monotonous ; but he had no rival in melodrama, 
where strong emotions may be painted a little larger than life 
without fear of being too sensational. No one who saw him in the 
‘Corsican Brothers’ can forget the fierce intensity of his look; the 
broken pathos of his voice; the sombre fascination of his silence. 
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A slight sketch of the career of Jacques Boutet de Monvel, which 
has just been given by Regnier in his ‘Souvenirs et Etudes de 
Théatre,’ is enough to settle the question whether the possession of 
mental or physical advantages—it is seldom that we find them united 
—is found to be of the highest value on the stage. He made his 
début at the Comédie Francaise in 1770, and, as regards personal 
graces, it would be difficult to find a man less well endowed. He is 
described as little, insignificant, with neither beauty of voice or 
dignity of manner; pitiably thin: a lover, says Grimm, to whom 
one longs to give something to eat. Mademoiselle Clairon wrote of 
him: “We go to see Achilles, Horace, some hero or other who has 
just gained a victory over formidable enemies—or a charming prince 
to whom the greatest princess in the world would sacrifice her throne 
and her life—and we behold a small, spare individual with a cracked 
voice.” Contemporary witnesses are agreed that De Monvel fulfilled 
all the necessary conditions by which one may arrive at a fair 
decision whether intelligence influences but feebly theatrical success, 
and whether a beautiful voice, regular features and a majestic 
appearance are such essential conditions that they replace talent. 
A German critic says: ‘These are just the people who should be 
resolutely kept from the theatrical profession ; the more talent they 
have the less should they be tolerated.” 

It will be seen that Mounvel afforded a flat contradiction to this 
sentence, and that although there may have been more brilliant 
actors there have been none who possessed a clearer insight into 
the true meaning of art, a greater regard for truth in representation, 
or more supreme good taste. 

In the ‘Journal de Empire’ he was thus impartially criticised : 
“Without rant, without effort, without any sort of charlatanism, he 
had the secret of attaching and interesting. Nature, who had taken 
such good care of the soul, had neglected the body. He had few 
advantages of face or figure, but very expressive eyes. His voice 
was clear—but feeble.” 

No one knew better than himself the difficulties to be surmounted. 
It is rare to find a man recommending his own profession, and in 
dissuading from a theatrical career he touches on his own trials and 
experiences. “The actor’s art is laborious,” he writes, “taken 
morally and physically. It is painful; it is not exercised without 
trouble; tragedy is not played with impunity; the effort to sustaim 
terrible situations, if rendered with all the force of which they are 
susceptible, keeps the nerves in a stute of perpetual tension; one 
ceases to be natural in identifying one’s own persouality with the 
character to be represented; the mind and memory grow tired, 
and loug-continued work wears out the machine. Nature, miserly 
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in her gifts, produces nothing but imperfect creatures, and the 
stage is intolerant of imperfection. Some essential quality is sure 
to be lacking ; how hard a task to remake oneself!” 

In those days the names of the actors were not put down in the 
affiche of the evening’s performance; the public was kept in un- 
certainty, and it may well be imagined would not receive very 
mercifully the beginner who might happen to replace a favourite ; 
but it was said of Monvel that if his entrance was greeted with 
murmurs, he never left the stage without applause. 

In an old book, the ‘ Galerie Dramatique,’ De Monvel is mentioned 
as remaining for many years the best actor at the Théatre Frangais ; 
he had no rivals ; nothing could equal his intelligence and the charm 
of his diction. The répertoire was then very limited, but he gave 
new life to the old masterpieces so long bound over to tradition and 
routine. 

In the rdle of Augustus, which he played to Talma’s Cinna, he is 
said to have made the latter forget his part; and in confirmation of 
this apparently unlikely incident, Madame de Rémusat relates that 
Napoleon, discoursing on theatrical art, had declared that Monvel 
threw a new light on the tragedy, and had explained what had 
always appeared to him a piece of feeble sentiment, quite unworthy 
of so great a work, “clemency being such a poor little virtue when 
it has no political basis.” The ‘“‘soyons amis,” which had generally 
been delivered in all truth and sincerity, took such a tone of cunning 
and falsity from De Monvel’s lips, that it appeared the mere ruse of 
a tyrant, and deceived no one but Cinna himself. 

“Napoleon was not to be gainsaid in his lifetime,” remarks 
Regnier, in repeating this anecdote, “and I shall take care not to 
dispute with his ghost.” 

In quite another style, in the part of Chénier’s ‘Fénelon,’ De 
Monvel was so graceful and gracious, so thoroughly the polished 
churchman, that the Archbishop of Cambrai in person could not 
have been more urbane; and Mademoiselle Vigée Le Brun writes 
in her ‘Mémoires’ that his parting salutation to some personages 
still on the scene was so admirably natural that she involuntarily 
rose herself to return it, to the exceeding amusement of those 
about her. 

Regnier relates the deep impression De Monvel made ‘upon him 
when he was taken to see him in his old age: he had accompanied his 
mother on a round of visits, and at last found himself in the presence 
of a very old man, carefully dressed and powdered; pale, almost 
livid ; nose and chin touching: “ une vrai figure de casse-noisettes.” 
He had a napkin round his neck, and was being fed by a servant 
with spoonfuls of soup. Distracted from his breakfast by the sight 
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of visitors, he stopped, obstinately closed his mouth, and fixed upon 
them his flashing eyes. Black eyes—wide open, having that strange 
expression peculiar to very young children or old people. They 
appeared to the boy most terrible, and he began to scream furiously. 
When he was taken away and quieted, he asked who was the old 
child that was being fed by his nurse ; and was told “ the old child” 
was Monvel, the father of Mademoiselle Mars. Years after he 
recollected the scene, and those terrible eyes were recalled to him by 
the great actress in one of her tragic parts. 

Two styles of declamation have had their partisans since the first 
origin of acting. In the one the tragedian considers chiefly the 
meaning and intention of the words, copying nature as closely as 
possible, and taking liberties with cadences. In the other, sense and 
simplicity are sacrificed to the rhythm. 

What is the use of writing verses, it is asked, if the actor destroys 
their number and harmony at his own good will and pleasure? And 
on the other side, What is the use of creating words which are simple 
and true to nature, if the effect is annulled by the monotony of a 
chant ? 

Both of these systems have prevailed in turn, French tragedy 
unfortunately began with the chant. It grew to be the rule; if 
passed for true art; it was chic; it gave bad verses a sort of value, 
but it spoilt a great many good ones. 

The writer of these pages recollects the effect produced by Made- 
moiselle Rachel’s soliloquy in the first act of Cinna. It was a chant, 
and in the verses— 


“ Au milieu toutefois d’une fureur si juste, 
J’aime encor plus Cinna que je ne hais Auguste.” 


she raised her voice at the name of her lover—coming almost to a 
dead stop, and then rendering the rest of the line in a tone of deep 
concentrated fury. 

This suited the rhythm, but it was foreign to the simple sense of 
the words. She has declared her enmity to be just, and that her 
love for Cinna was greater than her anger against Augustus, there- 
fore the latter sentiment required no special note of fury. It wasa 
trick, but it never failed to bring down the house. The tedious 
length of monologue forms the excuse, but melodious misinterpreta- 
tions should find no favour in true art. 

De Monvel belonged to the school of truth and simplicity ; he 
seldom raised his voice, and never indulged in the tragic yell, how- 
ever terrible the situation. Outcries (/e haut braire, so called by 
Amyot) were repugnant to him, and he inculeated the danger of 
approaching the limits of any violent passion. To keep feeling 
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under control gives the impression that there is much more than 
is expressed—more than can ever be expressed. 

It is said by Lemercier that Talma himself was greatly indebted to 
his “camarade Monvel” for a modification of a tendency to rant 
observable in his débuts. He was taught that the best effects were 
to be obtained by an unaffected accent and manner, and that if the 
spectator is to carry away with him any profound emotion it must be 
rendered with truth and simplicity. 

Another of his secrets should be taken to heart by all elocution- 
ists: never to require of an organ more than it can afford. 

Fearless as was Monvel in matters regarding his own profession, 
there is an incident in his political career which attests that he had 
not always the courage of his opinions. 

In the early days of her reign, Marie Antoinette had shewn much 
interest in De Monvel both as an actor and author. She accepted 
the dedication of one of his plays, in which he expressed his 
gratitude, asserting that the hope of entertaining her in her leisure 
hours was the soul of literary work and the only recompense he 
desired. 

Twenty years later, a new edition of the play was issued—the 
preface being omitted—and Monvel seized the first public occasion 
to proclaim his revolutionary tenets and denounce his benefactress. 
He gave a philosophical discourse at the Feast of Reason, wherein 
the simplicity and good taste of his usual manner were exchanged 
for a violence and exaggeration which astounded even the Red 
Republicans. He spoke furiously of cette altivve Autrichienne, whose 
name he declared to be associated with every vice and crime ; com- 
paring her to a fury, torch in hand, burning to ashes her adopted 
country, destroying her children’s inheritance, and leading her 
husband to the scaffold. 

It is possible, however, that he spoke in a state of horrible panic, 
and under the impression that all means are good to save one’s life 
from the guillotine. The danger past, he was heartily ashamed of 
his tirade, so it was said, and never could bear the slightest allusion 
to it. 

It was through the teaching of Monvel, transmitted by Talma in 
his Lectures at the Conservatoire, that Rachel was led to fill the 
highest place amongst tragic actresses, affording another example of 
intelligence set against mere physical gifts. She recited at first to 
empty benches, and it was not until her cause had been warmly 
taken up by appreciative writers that the public deigned to allow her 
any outward advantages at all. 

Jules Janin described her as pale, slender, and ill-fed. She was 
ignorant in all the ways of the world, of history, of literature; she 
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knew nothing of the passions she delineated. It was asked by what 
magic she restored to life the old classic drama, which was dying for 
want of an interpreter ; how it was possible that a task deemed im- 
practicable should have beeu accomplished with such apparent ease 
by so weak an instrument. There was no secret, except that she 
possessed the something divine that feeds poetry. 

It is vain to argue about this mysterious power, but it is safe to 
say that if it does not make itself felt—it does not exist. 
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Lines on a Stormy Petrel, 
Founp DyINnG IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


He flew long miles over barren lands, 
Driven ashore by the stormy seas, 
From the purple crags and the golden sands, 
From foam, and freedom, and fresh salt breeze: 
Into a city of gloom and smoke, 
With its roar of wheels for the ocean’s roar, 
Where the air is heavy, and foul fogs choke; 
What does it matter—one victim more? 


But it’s well that a calm green garden lies 
Away from the dust, and glare, and din, 
And that, sad and wearied, with glazing eyes, 

The sad little outcast has flown within. 
So the passer-by at the noontide sees, 
Stretched upon leaves that are sere and red, 
Under the arms of the sheltering trees, 
That a stormy petrel lies stiff and dead. 


Oh! wild sea bird, by the tempest tossed, 
There are some, alas! who must seek in vain 
For shelter and peace; but their way is lost, 
And kind death comes not to end their pain. 
When youth is passed, with its dreams that blessed, 
And passion is dead, and love has flown, . 
God grant us rest—of His gifts the best— s 
Ere we drift away to the Great Unknown! 





FiLorence HENNIKER. 
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A Girl's Opinion on Sane Austen. 


Ir has been said that the literature of a nation finds a place in 
the heart of men proportionately as it is able to reveal the deeper 
meaning—the inner heart, which lies beneath the apparent 
trivialities of daily life. 

To become a permanent inheritance, we know that it must 
reflect mankind simply and truly in ordinary garb and varying 
mood. Do the works of Jane Austen fulfil these requirements ? 
In part, we must allow they do. Writing in an age when 
literature was forced and unnatural, when fiction was encum- 
bered with the artificial mannerisms, the stilted rhetoric, the 
far-fetched plot and incidents of the romantic school and con- 
taminated by the evil influence of effete French Court taste, it 
is to the enduring merit of three Englishwomen, Miss Ferrier, 
Miss Edgeworth, but above all to Miss Austen, that public taste 
was led into simpler and purer channels. What Wordsworth 
was to poetry, Miss Austen was to fiction—the pioneer of a 
reformation. The novel in her hands became a means of enjoy- 
ment to people of taste and intelligence; something that it was 
neither a shame to have written nor to have read. Miss Lydia 
Languish need no longer throw her book under the sofa or 
behind the spinnet when she heard approaching footsteps. 

Walter Bagehot, in one of his literary studies, speaks of the 
keen enjoyment of novel-reading as the prerogative of youth. 
No doubt our love for many authors is a youthful and passing 
taste, but in the instance of Miss Austen the case seems to be 
reversed. Here we find a girl writing of girls, whose warmest 
admirers for nearly one hundred years are found, not so much 
among other young people, as among savants and men of letters. 
The youthful enthusiasms of the many are not poured out over 
her as over Scott and Dickens, but the constant affection of the 
few and cultured still keeps her in her niche of the temple of 
fame. — 

Jane Austen is known to-day as the “ critic’s novelist.” By 
her purity and simplicity of style she has been capable of 
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fascinating such men as Scott, Macaulay, Tennyson, Sydney Smith, 
Whately, Whewell, Coleridge, Southey, Spedding, Leslie Stephen, 
and many more; a style considered by Cardinal Newman to be 
so perfect that, to improve his own, he at one time read her works 
through yearly. She delights them with her perfect manner of 
treating commonplace matter, charms them with the descriptions 
of the daily lives of our great-grandmothers, whose occupations, 
feelings, ways, and manners are given with the “ minuteness 
of a miniature painter”—or as they tell us, like a master of 
the Flemish school. The subject is ordinary enough and oft 
repeated, the skill lies in the wonderful accuracy of the artist’s 
hand and eye. 

Her subject-matter is derived from the slenderest sources. 
She never attempts descriptions of places and persons with which 
she is herself unfamiliar. From her country home, her sailor 
brothers, the Austen private theatricals, their rare visits to 
London or Bath, her neighbours great and small—from each 
trivial incident or person she draws a second life which she 
dexterously transplants into her progressing plot. Every 
occurrence is reproduced with the truthfulness of a girl who 
described things as she saw them, and not as they were drawn in 
the artificial light of her day. Our admiration is the more 
aroused when we consider how very young that girl was. Before 
we read many pages of her work, we become aware that all she 
describes is familiar. We have assisted at such scenes as she 
depicts ; those small pleasures, those small mortifications of which 
we read, have touched the surface of our lives. We, ourselves, 
have taken part in drawing-room, dining-room, ball-room scenes 
such as she paints, we have met such people as inhabit her world 
repeatedly. There is the merit of much good-natured gossip, but 
no scandal in her pages, for hers is a wit that laughs, but does not 
know how to sneer; at times it is so Addisonian that we wonder 
she has no better word for the Spectator. 

Of the strength and variety of Miss Austen’s plots we cannot 
say much. “It is a universally acknowledged truth that a 
single man in possession of a good fortune must be in want of a 
wife.” These words commence her best novel and form the 
keynote of all. Had she added, “and the average mother with 
several daughters considers it her mission in life to fill that want,” 
we should be possessed of the entire situation. In fact, if it were 
not for the bulkiness of the volume, and the size of the family 
party, all her characters and plots might be contained under one 
cover. For in these pages we meet with nothing more harrowing 
or exciting than the hopes and fears, the managements and heart- 
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burnings, which arise before the music of the wedding-bells 
and consumption of the wedding-cake. That any other destina- 
tion should await her heroine is—to Miss Austen—evidently 
an impossibility. Richardson may give us a Clarissa, and “ make 
the eyes of a Scott weep and his heart ache.” Miss Austen 
only gives us Emmas, Fannys, Elizas, all happily married in the 
last chapter to the most delightfully amiable and moral young 
men, of modest demeanour and more than modest fortune. If, 
by chance, Providence has happened to forget ways and means 
before, she now makes amends by dropping a comfortable rectory 
into the happy young man’s lap, or, more correctly speaking, by 
dropping the happy young man into the comfortable rectory, 
where he is conspicuously fitted by his extreme youth to inspire 
his flock with the wisdom of his precepts, and guide them through 
the wealth of his inexperience. 

If, however, her plots are wanting in variety they have other 
merits which cannot be overlooked. The extreme naturalness 
with which all the small complications are invested, the easy 
transition from incident to incident, the compactness of design, 
the charming way details dovetail and apparently chance 
remarks connect situations delight us as we watch the unfolding 
story. The skill with which the numerous young people are 
steered past shoals and quicksands into the matrimonial haven 
elicits our admiration and rivals in temerity that of a writer in our 
own day, Miss Charlotte Yonge, who brings equally large families 
to an equally successful anchorage. 

There is a charm too in Miss Austen’s opening passages. We 
are taken at once into the heart of the story. There is also a 
direct and pleasing connection between the title and the tale; 
in this respect they are unlike many novels of the present day, to 
which the remark made about the discourses of a certain Scotch 
divine but too often apply, that “if his sermons had scarlet fever, 
their texts would not catch it from contagion.” We have called 
Miss Austen the pioneer of a reformation in novel-writing. We 
do not mean by this that she wrote with any conscious effort to 
reform. The purity and simplicity of her style and matter are 
the unconscious outcome of a pure and simple nature. We find 
no “novels of purpose” among her works, no crude theological 
views, no pet hobbies ventilated, no social problems made matters 
of speculation. Even her parables on ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ on 
‘Sense and Sensibility,’ are to her a secondary consideration. She 
is in love with Eliza Bennet and Knightley, not with sense, 
humility, family affection, and the other virtues she inculcates. 

In character painting she stands unrivalled. No writer has a 
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happier knack of presenting character in so few words, so rapidly, 
so graphically. When she tells us that “ Darcy possesses all the 
goodness, and Wickham all the appearance of it,” the moral 
character of those two men is before us in a nutshell; and when 
we read that “two ladies and one voice approached,” we know 
we are in the presence of Miss Bates. But, indeed, a longer 
description of Miss Bates so illustrates what we are saying, and 
at the same time gives so excellent an idea of Miss Austen’s best 
style, that we quote it fully :— 

“Miss Bates enjoyed a most uncommon degree of popularity for a 
woman neither young, handsome, rich, or married. She stood in the worst 
predicament in the world for having much of the public favour; and she 
had no intellectual superiority to make atonement to herself, or frighten 
those who might hate her, into outward respect. She had never boasted 
either beauty or cleverness. Her youth had passed without distinction, 
and her middle life was devoted to the care of a failing mother, and the 
endeavour to make a small income go as far as possible. And yet she 
was a happy woman, and a woman whom no one named without goodwill. 
It was her own universal goodwill and contented temper which worked 
such wonders. She loved everybody, was interested in everybody’s 
happiness, quick-sighted to everybody’s merits. ... The simplicity and 
cheerfulness of her nature, her contented and grateful spirit, were a 
recommendation to everybody, and a mine of felicity to herself. She was 


a great talker on little matters . . . full of trivial communications and 
harmless gossip.” 


This character painting in direct words grows much less 
frequent in the later novels, which are not, however, without 
attractions of their own. If they lose in brilliancy, they gain in 
depth and power; though depth and power to any extent are 
always wanting in Jane Austen’s work. 

Among her heroes there are not many with whom we should 
fall in love to-day. For her older men, like Darcy and Knightley, 
we have nothing but praise. Their unobtrusive goodness of heart, 
their unselfishness and thought for others, delight us. But her 
younger heroes are the most priggish, insipid, terrible young 
men, who never have an idea beyond compliments and morning 
calls. Occasionally they drive a curricle or go out shooting. 
They discourse on art in platitudes, and read Cowper and Crabbe 
aloud to their young lady admirers. With the exception of 
Captain Wentworth and William Price, in the later works, there 
is nothing strong or manly about them. So unlike the young 
men of to-day are they, that we are tempted to think they must 
be drawn from imagination rather than observation. It is hard 
to believe that such types represent Englishmen of not more 
than a century ago. Athletics, cricket, boating, golf, steeple- 
chasing are unknown pastimes to her country gentlemen. 
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In Miss Austen’s heroines, with the exception of Eliza Bennet, 
whom all must love, we confess we find very little to attract us. 
They are undoubtedly drawn from observation, not imagination ; 
let us hope that they are overdrawn. Her elderly women, her 
managing mothers, her old maid (only one exists), her acid and 
affectionate aunts, are all excellent. We admire her women, but 
not her heroines. Fanny Price and Anne Elliot interest and 
sometimes irritate us; Marianne Dashwood and Emma are 
distinctly objectionable, perhaps they are intended to be so. The 
latter becomes bearable somewhere about Chapter Fifty, but we 
think, on the whole, that it was a pity Knightley didn’t marry 
Miss Bates. We may congratulate ourselves that we live in the 
days when High Schools, Extension Lectures, Magazine Clubs, and 
lawn-tennis have superseded sentiment, sensibility, hysterics, and 
mutual confidences. Such Schwérmerei we now leave to our German 
sisters. We also hope that the young lady who could describe 
herself as “ doatingly fond of music, and my friends say I am not 
devoid of taste,” is as obsolete as the atrocities she committed in 
water-colours, and the fringe and sofa cushions she worked in 
worsted and beads. 

Before leaving the subject of heroes and heroines, we cannot 
fail to notice the extraordinary method in which the love-affairs 
are conducted. It is curious, and we doubt if it could ever have 
been altogether true to nature. The precipitancy with which 
every one, and always the right people, fall in love is astonishing ; 
and the unerring instinct of every one else in detecting the 
symptoms is still more amazing. We often wish, especially in 
Miss Austen’s earlier works, that her young ladies possessed 
more reserve and delicacy. Their universal confidences are not 
to be admired; such candour and openness is peculiar. The girl 
would repel and not attract who retailed her lover’s confidences 
and her own feelings to every chance acquaintance and every 
gossiping old woman. The impertinence with which young and 
old inquire into progressing love-affairs is surprising ; but the 
most curious part, however, is that they are always told all they 
want to know. The case of Jane Churchill and Fairfax is the 
only exception. She, being an orphan, and mistress of her own 
actions, and he, fearing the refusal of his family, both keep their 
sensations and their engagement to themselves. But their 
conduct is universally condemned; and so great is the young 
lady’s remorse for the wrongdoing of not having provided her 
friends with the daily weather-chart of her feelings, that she 
nearly worries herself into a decline. 

The love scenes in the earlier works are so stilted and unnatural 
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that they raise a smile. Crude imagination, not experience, is 
here at work. Though this fault never leaves her, it becomes far 
less marked in her later works. Force and fire are, however, 
always absent. Such scenes never live—they are only galvanised 
into a semblance of life. We hardly like to criticise, still less to 
censure, one who, with humility worthy of her genius, has told 
us “that she is the most unlearned and uninformed female who 
dared to be an authoress.” What she does, she does well; but 
there is something wanting. 

The lightness of her touch, her art, her repartee, the happiness 
of her descriptions are inimitable ; but the inner heart of life lies 
untouched, unstirred. Miss Austen’s characters have apparently 
no depths below the surface currents of their lives. None of 
those higher and better moments from which, as a rule, all our 
best work and purest enthusiasms spring. We must attribute 
the omission to a conscious feeling of inability to deal with such 
subjects. Never, even when she tries to do so, can she touch her 
reader's hearts. Her love scenes, her sick beds, her neglected 
children never move us. What would not Dickens or Charlotte 
Bronté have made out of the forlorn solitary little figure of 
Fanny Price? The tranquil life, which knew no passionate love, 
and in which the depths of sorrow were never sounded, could not 
produce the imagination to create, or the material to provide for 
the deeper feelings of life. These are wisely left alone, for no 
one knew her limitaticns better than herself; but her work 
unquestionably suffers by the absence. 

It is to this fact that the want of appreciation shown by most 
younger readers must be attributed. Style cannot entirely make 
up for strength—“ miniature painting ” for the absence of life’s 
broader touches and deeper tones. The absolute truthfulness to 
life of secondary characters and social environment, so thoroughly 
appreciated by older tastes, cannot altogether atone for a limp 
and lifeless hero, who makes love without passion, and in whom 
we feel little or no interest; for a heroine who is too fond of 
reducing fainting to a fine art, and “sensibility” to a science, 
and to love-scenes treated in- an unreal and unsatisfactory a 
manner, 

We have already said that one of Miss Austen’s greatest merits 
lies in the skill with which she transplants the world as she sees 
it into her pages; but in this very facility lies her greatest 
danger. “La nature est bonne a imiter, mais non pas jusqu’a 
Yennui” has been said in warning to novelists before. We often 
tire of the endless conversations of uninteresting people, especially 
in ‘Emma’ and ‘Sense and Sensibility.’ We teel in sympathy 
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with Scott’s old lady, who liked having ‘ Sir Charles Grandison’ 
read aloud “because, if happening to fall asleep, on wakening 
she would be sure to find them still talking in the cedar- 
parlour” ; only, unlike her, we dread to doze lest we should miss 
one of those terse epigrams, those humorous touches, which are 
sufficient to leaven a whole chapter of dulness. 

Before leaving our subject we cannot pass unnoticed Miss 
Austen’s merits as a contemporary, though unconscious, historian. 
The material is not such as Dr. Bright might use, but rather such 
as would delight a Macaulay. From her pages we gain a clear 
insight into the manners and customs of the middle-class 
provincial life of the last century, and gather a plain idea of the 
position and importance of landowners, of the state of Church and 
Church patronage, of class distinctions at that period. We read 
of days of franked letters and of a twopenny London post, of 
times when umbrellas were not universal, but when mail coaches 
and post-chaises were. Then writing was considered a fine art, 
then sailors were rich, and farmers and landowners prosperous. 
Then at balls country dances with innumerable steps were danced, 
and furious polkas and kitchen lancers lay undreamt of in the 
future ; then the card table was a nightly institution for dowagers 
and old gentlemen, and then people with any pretence at 
“ elegance ” or “ gentility ” dined at five o’clock. We learn also 
that managing mothers and garrison girls are not the exclusive 
product of the nineteenth century. But in no respect is the 
difference between the past and present more distinctly marked 
than in the position of the clergy, and in the prevailing ideas of 
the responsibilities of a parish priest. 

The abuses of Church patronage were a hundred times greater 
than in the present day. A few relics of the Tushers of an 
earlier date existed in persons like Mr. Collins, but in most cases 
country squires looked on the livings in their gift as an assured 
provision either for younger sons or members of the family who 
had run through their inheritance. Miss Austen’s clergymen are 
always immaculate, if tame; but fortune could not always have 
been so discriminating, Wickhams and Crawfords doubtless often 
obtained livings. It was not half a century since Laurence 
Sterne had been a pluralist. In any case, the sale of the next 
presentation would always realise an acceptable sum. 

It was not considered in the least necessary that the holder of a 
living should have had any previous experience to fit him for that 
duty. No novitiate need be served as an East End curate before 
induction as a rector. As there was no parish organisation, no 
mission work, and no district visiting, training was considered 
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superfluous. Crawford offers to rent Edmund Bertram’s rectory 
on the supposition that Edmund will wish to live at home and 
will use the income of £700 a year for personal pleasure, con- 
sidering the sum total of the sacrifice of taking orders to be a 
sermon at Christmas or Easter. Not that it was even necessary 
to write the discourse, as Blair, it is suggested, could always be 
made to supply original deficiencies. As there was no 
distinction between the dress of a clergyman and that of an 
ordinary gentleman, Mr. Tilney’s coat with many capes was much 
admired by his lady friends. He spent two days a week in his 
parish, when not at Bath; this act was considered by them to 
show extreme, if not unnecessary, devotion to his calling. 

The wives of such young men are young ladies of fashion 
and accomplishment. No fussy benevolence, no practical token of 
general goodwill, no mothers’ meetings or superintending of 
soup kitchens form a part of their lives. Neither does port wine, 
flannel, nor beef tea find its way from the great house to the 
cottage. The poor are left to work out their own salvation of 
body and soul, and every one allows that this is as it should be. 
Such characters as Robert Elsmere or Charles Kingsley would 
be incomprehensible, we fancy, to the authoress. The sacred 
office, the consecrated life, the time, money, health, strength, 
spent on Christ’s poor, as well as the cassock and collar, the daily 
services and advanced ritual—these are the ideas of a later age. 


Epita Epimann. 
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Doomellen. 


“Son of a sad dog in his day, sir.” 
A STUDY FROM LIFE, | 


By SARAH GRAND, AvutHor or ‘IDEALA.’ 


Sunsuive and soft airs, scent of flowers and twitter of birds, all 
summer signs recall Boomellen, Where bright seas were, or 
burnished trout streams, or murmurous waterfalls sparkled in the 
heat, there was he likely to be seen loitering. Where he hid 
himself in murky weather it would be hard to say, but certain it 
is that none of us can recollect an occasion of the kind upon which 
he ever appeared among us. 

But although associated in one’s mind with warmth, brightness, 
and the music of moving water, he was not an ethereal being in 
point of appearance, such as would suggest, according to all ideal 
notions on the subject, a kinship with the kindly elements, a 
member of the family of Undine; but a big, broad-shouldered, 
substantial fellow, six feet high, and of a remarkably healthy 
aspect; with a delicate skin that never flushed but was always 
pinky like that of a sleeping girl, a splendid head, thick, glossy, 
light brown curling hair, worn rather long and never parted, 
small ears, and features delicate and handsome, but of a strange 
immobility. The impression left by his face was always as if its 
impassive calm had never been ruffled by any passion of earth. 
No other human countenance has ever produced the same effect 
upon me, but while standing before the great bronze Buddha, 
Dai-butsu, as he sits, the image of contemplative calm, the passion- 
less perfection of repose, among the trees of his grove of 
Karmakura, in Japan, the peculiar sensation recurred, and 
instantly I thought of Boomellen. But Dai-butsu felt further 
away than Boomellen did—he was not of the earth, while on the 
contrary there seemed to be something of the great spirit which 
pervades all inanimate nature in Boomellen, uniting him closer 
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to that portion of it which neither wakes nor sleeps, nor thinks 
nor feels nor knows, but just lives and dies, than the human 
race. When he spoke his lips and eyes moved of necessity, but 
this did not disturb the character of that impervious mask, his face, 
any more than the waving of branches and rustle of leaves pro- 
duces an impression as of sentient being in a tree. What was 
behind that mask? The question was inevitable, for his 
countenance was one which excited interest and expectation, and 
you waited anxiously when you met him first to hear him speak. 
With such a head, it seemed impossible that he should not be 
something distinguished, or on the way, well dowered with 
capacity, to become so. But expectation and interest invariably 
went dissatisfied away, either thwarted by silence or puzzled by 
insignificant words. Still he always looked as if he had so much 
in him that no one was ever quite convinced to the contrary, 
perhaps because his habit was to meet any attempt to draw him 
out with an impressive stare, as if, although his eyes were fixed 
upon you, his thoughts were concentrated on something worthier 
of his attention, which was disconcerting. 

His father’s estates lay in the wild west country, running down 
to the rocky rugged coast, and back among the purple mountains ; 
and it was natural to suppose that, having been born and bred 
upon the spot, he would have in himself an innate appreciation of 
the grandeur of the scenery, and a cultivated eye for the shades 
and colours of changeful cloud-forms, and the vast varieties of 
grand Atlantic seas. 

The first time we saw him, I remember, we were sitting with 
windows wide open, looking out upon a bay into which at the 
moment mighty waves were rolling under a summer sun up to the 
beetling grey-black cliffs against which they burst with a roar like 
muffled thunder, casting great showers of spray upward into the 
air, high enough at times to sprinkle the short grass and sea- 
pinks which grew on the brink. Every now and then a broad- 
winged sea-bird would hover above the boiling cauldron, look 
down into the turmoil intently for a little, and then sail on with 
scarcely any perceptible effort, having added a curious touch of 
life and intelligence to the scene, a sensation in our minds, as it 
were, containing the involuntary comparison of the superiority of 
one little atom of life to all that rude irresponsible force. 

Boomellen looked out with the rest of us, his big brown eyes 
distended, his whole face full of a dreamy intensity. 

“This is a wonderful country of yours!” one of us exclaimed 
enthusiastically. “Is it possible to live here, and not be a painter, 
or a poet, or inspired in some one way to reproduce and perpetuate 
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such beautiful wonders of sublimity and power? You must love 
the place.” 

Boomellen turned his wistful eyes from the scene, and gazed 
at the speaker. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, after some seconds, “ we like the place.” 

“Only like it! Why, I never saw anything so glorious as this 
view! Don’t you think so yourself, although you are accustomed 
to it?” 

“Yes,” Boomellen repeated in measured accents, monotonously, 
and without the slightest show of animation; “ yes, it’s a nice 
view.” Then, seeming to see that something else was expected of 
him, he added: “There won’t be any porpoises to-day, but some- 
times they come when the tide is rising.” 

Soon after making this last remark he rose abruptly, shook 
hands with us all, and withdrew, without having uttered another 
word. But when he had gone, and we tried to sum him up, some 
one said something about his “ cheerful silence,” and remarked 
that it was companionable as that of the dumb dog who looks up 
lovingly into your eyes. 

Boomellen was of ancient and aristocratic lineage. His descent 
could be traced back clearly, both on his father’s and mother’s 
side, further than anybody cared to follow it. 

“Eh! that’s so, yer honour,” an old woman on the estate, who 
had been descanting about the family to my father one day, 
informed him: “They was kings in these parts, shure enough, 
wonst, though now his own father’s nuthin’ but a common Justice 
of the Peace, ‘deed an’ heisn’t. But phat cou’ yer honour expect? 
It’s the oulder the seed the warse the crop, it is, och! yes” 

Boomellen had arrived at the weary end of his ancestry, being 
the last male representative and heir of two used-up races. His 
father had been “ wild” in his youth, but his degrading habits 
were cut short by something which suspiciously resembled 
epilepsy. He then married, at the instigation of his spiritual 
director—the girl he chose being herself the daughter of a 
drunken father and an arrogant, nervous, irritable, self-indulgent 
mother. The consequences of this combination in Boomellen’s 
mother were markedly neurotic, her symptoms appearing in the 
form of an exaggerated piety. She would at any time (an she 
could) have upset the order of the universe had she found that it 
was going to check her indulgence in the religious exercises which 
were her favourite pastime. She had been brought up in a 
convent, and indifferently educated, her reasoning faculty not 
having been at all developed, while the emotional tendency which 
naturally threatened the balance of her intellect had been 
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incessantly worked upon. In the convent she was described as of 
exalted piety, in the consulting-room her diathesis would have 
been pronounced hysterical. Training and habit had also con- 
firmed in her a predisposition to unquestioning obedience to the 
priest. The latter had taught her that it is good to save souls, 
that the soul of a reprobate may be saved by marrying him, 
therefore it is good to marry a reprobate, and she had accepted 
Boomellen’s father upon this conviction, remaining as blind as 
her short-sighted director himself to the conclusion that by doing 
so she was lending herself to the manufacture of more reprobates, 
descendants of the saved one. A man may change his habits 
when he marries, but his constitution remains the same, and 
it is the constitution, laden'with his predominant propensities, 
which he most inevitably transmits. There were four children of 
this marriage—Boomellen, and three daughters, the eldest of whom 
entered a convent by way of the Divorce Court, the second did not 
get so far as the convent, and the third committed suicide. These 
troubles Boomellen’s mother attributed to her Maker, it had been 
His will so to afflict her; but He had also been merciful in giving 
her Boomellen, her precious youngest child, who had never cost 
her an hour’s anxiety in his life, and was all sweetness and good- 
ness—too good, in her estimation, for his position; he ought to 
have entered the priesthood. 

And no doubt Boomellen would have done so had that course 
been suggested to him; it not being at all his way to offer active 
opposition to those in authority over him. 

His education had been effected in England, and there he had 
learnt to write a beautiful hand, clear, distinct, firm, and invari- 
able. He was also apt at orthography, and good at mathematics. 
But what cultivation his mind had otherwise received only his 
tutors knew, for he never betrayed the slightest knowledge of any 
subject whatever to any one, so far as we could ascertain. His 
mother, alluding to his dreamy ways, and the pure simplicity: of 
his nature, called him playfully— 


“ A child of the age of a man, 
Whom the fairies have always in tow.” 


She had all kinds of convictions on the subject of his mental 
attributes, and told us illustrative anecdotes which at first im- 
pressed us; but we learnt eventually to doubt her knowledge of 
his character, for she had evidently not observed him much since 
his extreme youth, the tastes and habits she still ascribed to him 
being those of his childhood. As he grew up, her attention had 
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become more and more absorbed by her own pursuits, and these 
had gradually weaned her away from him, he going his own way, 
while she was rioting in pious exercises which left her unaware 
of the flight of time, and of certain practices which might have 
caused her to reflect before she again uttered her oft-repeated 
conviction that Boomellen was too good for anything but the 
priesthood. 

We were new to the neighbourhood, but he made himself at 
home with us at once, and would ride over often to see us. He 
was not fond of active exercise as a rule, but riding did not seem 
to be an accomplishment of his so much as a part of his nature, 
costing him as little effort as it costs a fish to swim or a bird to 
fly. But he was an incorrigible loiterer, and would often stay all 
night with us; not because there was anything special to stay for, 
but only because, being expected to return to dinner, he felt 
himself detained by an imperative disinclination to be in time. 
He was always late for every meal, and always the last to come 
down in the morning, but such breaches of etiquette in no way 
affected his own equanimity, and if a remark were made on the 
subject it always seemed to surprise him, as though he could not 
comprehend why habits that suited himself so perfectly should 
not be equally agreeable to everybody else. 

His father was very impatient with him. 

“Gad, gad, gad, sir!” he would exclaim in his quick, nervous, 
irritable way— what are you dawdling about now for? What 
the devil you are always thinking about I can’t imagine.” 

To which Boomellen made an ox-like answer, dumbly, with big 
brown eyes. 

But we discovered he did pay some deference to his father’s 
wishes—in a way that was quite hisown. He began to appear 
with a book under his arm. Riding, driving, walking, eating or 
sleeping, the book was always beside him, but no one had ever 
seen him open it. I asked him one day what that book was. He 
took it slowly from under his arm, and held it out for me to read 
the title. 

“Why, I don’t believe you know what it is yourself!” I 
exclaimed. 

“No, I don’t,” was his candid and unexpected answer, as he 
returned it to its place under his arm without having had the 
curiosity to see what it was. 

“ Then, what in the world are you doing with it?” I asked. 

“Well, you see,” he answered dreamily, “‘ my father has been 
at me continually about books. He was always saying, ‘I should 


like to see you with a book, my boy.’ So at last I went to the 
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library and took this one out because it was a comfortable size, 
and I carry it about so that he may see me with a book as he 
wishes, and be pleased. He reads books himself.” 

These last words might have been uttered by an automaton, so 
curiously even, mechanical, and void of all emphasis were they ; 
yet the impression they made was not impartial, but rather as if 
Boomellen were criticising his father for doing something which 
he himself found to be not worth while. 

He lingered a little in his loitering way after he had spoken, 
and then he strolled from the room, and when next I saw him he 
was lounging about the lawn alone, flipping leaves from the trees 
with his riding-whip. Eventually he settled himself in a sunny 
spot, lying full length on the grass, watching the bees and 
butterflies, the birds skimming about, and the changefal clouds 
above him. As he looked up into the sky, I was painfully struck 
with the expression of his face—an expression of settled melancholy. 
I have often seen the same look since on other faces, and always 
found that those who wore it were the last survivors of a worn- 
out race. It is as if they foresaw their inevitable doom, and 
mourned for the extinction of their family. Some people see the 
same marked melancholy in the autumn season, and recognise it 
as a symptom of decadence. 

Boomellen spent the rest of that afternoon lying alone con- 
tentedly upon the grass, with the book beneath his head as if he 
were imbibing information through the pores, on Joey Ladle’s 
principle. My father came into my room once, and, looking out 
at him, shook his head. “ Fatal apathy!” he ejaculated, “and 
what a pity it seems!” 

And I knew from the way he spoke that fhe thought it a 
hopeless case. 

There was a long low room situated in an otherwise disused 
wing of our house, which had been fitted up for the boys for a 
work-room. It was far enough from the inhabited part of the 
house to prevent any one being disturbed by the noise they made, 
and they were consequently at liberty to amuse themselves as 
they pleased unrestrainedly. Double doors shut them off from 
the rest of the house, and their privacy was seldom invaded by 
the authorities. Faint sounds of hammer.and saw and plane, of 
boxing-gloves, and fencing foils, with shouts of laughter and loud 
disputes would come from thence through the double doors or 
open windows on occasion, betokening occupations or. amusements 
never suspected of being otherwise than manly ; so that there was 
no supervision, and the boys developed trustworthiness in pro- 
portion to the confidence which was placed in them. 
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Boomellen found his way at once to this room, and would put 
the gloves on himself sometimes, and make a languid show of 
boxing if urged thereto, or would handle the foils for a little, but 
without interest. He liked to look on best, and often sat by the 
hour together, silently watching the other boys; presenting a 
pathetic contrast in his quietude to the restless and noisy display 
of superubundant vitality which kept them going. Yet, at the 
first glance he, with his magnificent physique, his finely formed 
hands and feet, and delicate, regular, high-bred features, looked 
like a superior being who was sorry and sore to find himself 
matched with the irregular profiles and the undignified exuberance 
of his companions. No one would have supposed for a moment 
that his impressively handsome husk contained not a tithe of the 
immortal soul which animated their obviously inferior clay. 

One evening my father, hearing that Boomellen was in the 
work-room, went there to look for him in order to get him to take 
a note back with him. On entering the room he discovered 
Boomellen, apparently alone, sitting at the table with his arms 
folded upon it, and his face resting upon them, as if he were 
asleep. Beside him were two huge jugs and some empty glasses. 

“ Where are the boys?” my father exclaimed. 

Boomellen slowly raised his head, and greeted him with the 
besotted stare of a drunken man. 

“ Boomellen! how is this?” my father demanded sternly. 

“You mush exsheush me, sir,” Boomellen answered with thick 
utterance and exaggerated formality, “but the truth ish by 
acshdent I’ve got myshelf vulgarly drunk on beer.” 

That was not the worst of it, however, for presently, under the 
table, my father discovered one of his sons still more “ vulgarly 
drunk” than Boomellen himself. 

It seems that the other boys had gone out, leaving these two 
alone together, Boomellen idly sitting on the sill of an open 
window, in apparently rapt contemplation as was his wont, his 
companion quietly reading a book of adventures in which, as 
ill-luck would have it, he had just come upon a graphic account 
of an heroic drinking-bout. He was absorbed in this when Boom- 
ellen muttered something about drink, and left the room. On 
enquiry it was found that he had gone to one of the servants and 
asked him for the jugs of beer and glasses, and the man, supposing 
that they were required for the whole party, gave him as much as 
he wanted. 

“Let us drink,” he said when he returned with the beer, and 
the suggestion, immediately after the vivid description he had 
been reading of this refined and manly sport, was too great a 
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temptation for the other boy. He tried one glass, and then 
another, and so on until he collapsed. In his case, however, there 
was no great harm done, but rather the contrary perhaps, for the 
affair was a lesson to him, and he was so thoroughly ashamed of 
himself that he made a vow never to make a beast of himself in 
that particular way again, and kept it. 

But with poor Boomellen it was far otherwise. He inherited a 
craving for drink, and from that time he had periodical attacks of 
it to which he yielded without a struggle. No effort had been 
made to teach him to combat any propensity of the kind, and the 
idea of resistance never seems to have occurred to him. There 
were those who tried to exercise a kindly preventative influence 
with him in the matter when it was too late, that is to say, after 
the disease had declared itself, and he would listen politely to all 
they had to urge, but at the same time he conveyed the impression 
that he thought they were giving themselves most unnecessary 
trouble about a trivial matter, for it was evidently as natural for 
Boomellen to drink when the craving was on him as it was to eat 
when he was hungry. It was a sad and significant sight to see 
him drink. Alone or in company he would settle down to it as 
if he were doing indifferently an accustomed task that must be 
done. His favourite place for the purpose was at an open window, 
and there he would sit in an easy chair, with a little table at his 
elbow to hold his bottle or jug and glass; and gradually as he 
drank his eyes would open wider and wider on the outward 
prospect to begin with, as if he saw by degrees further and 
further beyond the range of mortal vision into the unimaginable, 
and wasamazed. But gradually as he proceeded the brightness was 
overcast, the lids became swollen and heavy, his muscles relaxed, 
his back bowed, his lips lost their firm set, and the expression of 
his mouth grew weak and vacillating. Then he stretched his long 
legs straight out before him, and put his hands in his trouser 
pockets, while his head sank forward on his chest; and so he 
remained, with eyes staring wide open, yet seeming not to see at 
all, and motionless save for the regular mechanical effort to lift the 
fatal glass to his lips, which continued some time after all other 
power to move voluntarily had ceased. But during no stage of 
the process did he depart from his habitual manner; he neither 
laughed, shouted, sang, wept, became quarrelsome, affectionate, nor 
even excessively maudlin, but just maintained his habitual 
cheerful silence, and gazed into vacancy until he could see no 
more. If anything, he rather preferred to be alone at these 
times, but he never made a point of secluding himself. 

When his father heard of these lapses he was extremely angry, 
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because, he said, Boomellen did not conduct the affair like a 
gentleman : “ Gad, gad, gad, sir!” he assured him, “a gentleman 
gives an entertainment—asks his friends on these occasions, and 
enjoys himself in good society. He doesn’t settle down alone like 
a hog to stupefy himself. No gentleman drinks for the sake of 
drinking, but to sharpen his wits and increase his conversational 
powers. Let me hear that you have done it decently the next 
time.” 

Boomellen did not develop this unhappy propensity until he 
was about nineteen, and he had not up to that time evinced any 
disreputable tendency: but immediately after that first sudden 
attack at our house, he began to shock his father’s prejudices in 
another way. As I have said, he was an incorrigible loiterer, but 
heretofore his loiterings had been solitary. Now, however, he 
began to appear—in the highways as a rule—accompanied by one 
of the peasant’s daughters—one at a time that is, but not always 
the same one. The peasantry themselves, good judges in these 
matters, said: ‘Och! sir, let his honour alone. Shure the girls 
is all right, and they'll kape him shtraight.” And my father, 
knowing that all-rightness is the rule among Irish peasant girls, 
took the same view of the matter. Boomellen merely sought in 
their society a kind of comradeship. The sex of his companions 
influenced his choice only insensibly, if at all; it was their lack of 
ideas and happy silence that suited him. The country, however, 
was naturally scandalised, and determined not to tolerate such 
conduct, and accordingly Boomellen was “cut” for the time being by 
everybody who met him anywhere in the neighbourhood in such 
strange company. But this did not disturb him at all. He was 
absolutely unaffected by public opinion, and also by the wrath of 
his father, who grossly misjudged him in this, his own moral 
nature being so constituted that he could not conceive even the 
possibility of such a lapse from the established order of iniquity 
as the innocent roamings of Boomellen with his friends implied. 

“Gad, gad, gad, sir!” hesaid to my father, “the publicity, you 
know! the publicity! There’s no necessity to make a parade of 
that kind of thing. A gentleman never does, you know. I 
strongly object to his making a parade of it. It’s deuced bad 
form.” 

He reproved Boomellen himself to this effect, but the latter 
merely gazed into his face with bovine stolidity, as if he 
sympathised with his mood much better than he understood his 
remarks, and went his way along the public roads with the peasant 
girls as before. 

The drinking scandals had been carefully concealed from his 
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mother, but some busybody made her acquainted with this new 
difficulty, and in consequence of her distress it was decided to 
send Boomellen abroad with a tutor, with a view, it was under- 
stood, to having him taught to sow his wild oats conventionally. 
Boomellen raised no objection. So long as he was not required to 
decide for himself, he was sure to acquiesce and be satisfied. 

He was close upon his majority by this time, and his travels 
were delayed until after his birthday that he might receive the 
congratulations of his friends, and the honours due to him as heir 
to a great estate, on his coming of age. The day itself was the 
29th of October, which was late in the year for open-air festivities 
in that climate, and it was very much feared that the preparations 
would be spoilt by the weather, especially after the 25th, when a 
dreadful storm set in, and continued to rage till far into the night of 
the 28th. The morning itself broke brightly, however, the wind 
had abated, but a terrific sea still broke in the bay. 

Of his own accord, and without a word to any one, Boomellen 
rose early, went fasting to confession, and received the sacrament 
of his church. 

At twelve o’clock the tenants were to make him a presentation 
and read an address, to which he would be obliged to reply. How 
he would comport himself on so momentous an occasion, and, 
above all, what he would find to say—if anything—was matter of 
serious conjecture and anxiety to his friends, several of whom 
were able and willing to coach him well had he consulted them, 
but he never mentioned the subject at all to any one, nor would 
he allow any one else to approach it. His father had attempted 
to do so in his nervous, fidgety way, but Boomellen simply walked 
off without ceremony the moment he began. 

“Tt will come to him, dear, it will come to him. I have full 
faith,” his mother piously ejaculated. But nobody else was 
confident. 

The ceremony took place out on the lawn, on the west side of 
the family mansion. Boomellen stood at the top of a broad flight 
of shallow stone steps which led down from the terrace in front 
of the house to the grass, upon which the tenants were crowded in 
rows looking up to him. Just behind him his father and mother 
stood, and behind them again was a goodly array of the neighbour- 
ing gentry with their ladies in bright and becoming costumes. 
It was a gay and beautiful scene as well as a touching and 
impressive one. There was a suspicion of sharpness in the air, 
and the wind, coming in great gusts intermittently, showered the 
autumn leaves down upon the spectators from the old trees that 
sheltered the lawn, and whirled them about sportively, while 
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the sun shone, and the odours peculiar to the season smote the 
sense of smell agreeably. ‘The sounds were soothing, too. They 
seemed to lie in layers upon the consciousness—first the sharp call 
of a bird, insistent, incessant; then the susurrus of the breeze 
through the branches; and further off, yet immeasurably more 
impressive, the great sea-voice, swelling, lapsing, thunderous, 
murmurous, all-pervading, distinct from the rest yet somehow 
including them all. 

Boomellen never looked better than at that moment. His great 
personal beauty showed to perfection as he stood there negligently 
with his hat in his hand, and the wind tossing his thick, glossy 
brown hair about picturesquely. It cannot be said that the strange 
immobility of his countenance was affected by any emotion he may 
have felt, but there was a bright, though rapt expression in his 
dark eyes as he gazed down on the nervous old man who, standing 
a step or two below him, made him the presentation in the name of 
the other tenants, and then proceeded to read the address. The 
tenants wished to express their affection for Boomellen. They 
reminded him that he had been born and bred upon the estate, and 
grown up amongst them to the delight of their eyes and the 
joy of their hearts. “It’s a proud woman your mother must be 
the day, yer honour ”—so ran in unaffected sincerity the simple 
language of the address—“ for there’s neither man nor woman, boy 
nor girl, in the country but has a good word for ye, for ye niver 
wronged a sowl in all yer life, nor gave wan any other than was 
their due.” 

There was a murmur of assent to this among the tenants. 
Boomellen’s mother pressed her handkerchief to her eyes 
convulsively, and some fancied that the rapt look on his own face 
became intensified. 

The old farmer who had read the address rolled it up as he 
concluded, handed it to Boomellen with a stiff obeisance, awkwardly 
stumbled down the steps, and took his place again with the other 
tenants. Then there was a pause, and many hearts began to beat 
to suffocation. Would he ever be able to utter a word? 

Boomellen gazed before him with parted lips for some seconds 
before he attempted to speak, and all agreed afterwards that 
during the pause the look on his face was as of one who listens 
with pleased, though strained attention. The crisp crackle of 
autumn leaves, the rush and swish of a sudden gust through the 
branches of the trees, and the sullen roar of monstrous waves 
lashing themselves furiously in ineffectual might against the rocky 
barrier of the stupendous cliffs alone filled our ears in the 
interval, but it was always believed by the people that, over and 
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above this, Boomellen had heard what was not for us, and seen that 
which was invisible to all but him. 

He was not nervous. 

“ My friends—ladies and gentlemen,” he began at last, gathering 
the words slowly and with difficulty, but composedly, “Iam glad 
to see you here to-day. I thank you for your kind congratu- 
lations. My heart is touched.” Holding his hat and the rolled-up 
address in front of him in his left hand, he folded the right upon 
it, and, looking at the ground, paused a minute as though to 
collect his thoughts, while those about him, strongly impressed, 
broke out into a low murmur of encouragement. He looked up. 
“You tell me that I am called toa high position,” he recommenced 
in the same slow, difficult way—* to honours, which I should 
deserve—to riches, which I should dispose of to the glory of God 
and for the good of mankind. And that is true—I am called. It 
is not my choice to be here.” Again he paused, but this time 
there was absolute silence. “I have—there is something—comes 
into my mind—about”—he raised his right hand and brushed 
the hair, which a gust of wind had blown upon his forehead, back 
out of his eyes, then, with bent brows, peered out into the 
distance over the heads of the people, as thoagh trying to make 
out something he could not clearly distinguish—* about,” he 
repeated, exactly as if he were deciphering a difficult handwriting 
—“about being taken from the wrath to come.” A curious 
expression of intentness settled upon the upturned faces. “If I 
am not worthy,” Boomellen pursued more fluently, “ not worthy 
of my position—if I am not equal to the duties which, as you say, 
in course of time must devolve upon me; then I pray that I may 
be taken from the wrath to come. I pray that I may be removed 
before I lose your hearts—or—forfeit your good opinion.” 

Anything more unexpected Boomellen could not have uttered, 
and a deep, inarticulate murmur of emotion arose from the crowd, 
an unintelligible murmur, for the people were at a loss to know how 
such sentiments should be acknowledged. A great uneasiness had 
gradually taken possession of us all. Everybody felt that there was 
something wrong, but none of us could have defined the feeling. 

We held our breath while waiting for him to speak again. 

He was looking beyond us now in the same strange way he had 
done at first; then all at once, but quietly, he put on his hat 
and, raising his arm, pointed over the heads of the tenants, 
towards the sea. 

“There is a ship in distress,” he said. 

Those on the lawn glanced nervously over their shoulders, and 
everybody listened, while in the painful silence that ensued the 
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tension became so pronounced that, on the sudden booming of a 
great gun, many of the ladies shrieked. 

In a moment all order was over. The people on the lawn broke 
their ranks, and, turning from the house, made for the cliffs in 
haste, while those on the terrace streamed down the steps, mingled 
with the tenants, and all together hurried in confusion in the 
same direction. It was not far, but once out of the shelter 
of the grounds we were met and hindered by the full force that 
remained to the gale, which was blowing in off the sea. Petticoats 
became unmanageable, fluttering ribbons bound their wearers to 
each other in wild entanglement, hats were whirled away, but 
nobody heeded any inconvenience of that kind—especially when 
we came within sight of the sea, and stood in our gay holiday- 
attire, conscious of the cruelly incongruous contrast we presented 
to the white-faced, storm-battered wretches on the wreck, which 
was being driven to destruction before our eyes—with small hope 
of rescue—on the rocks below. ‘There was no lifeboat on the 
coast at that time, and no other boat that would be likely to live 
in such a sea. Up at the coast-guard station, from whence the 
gun had been fired, rockets with life-saving apparatus were being 
got ready, but all too slowly, as it seemed to the horror-stricken 
spectators. 

“Will no one do anything?” Boomellen’s mother exclaimed 
indignantly, wringing her hands. “Are none of you men enough 
to do anything ?” 

Boomellen was standing beside her, and she seized his arm, as if 
to shake him out of his apathy, for he appeared to be quite 
unmoved, although we were so close that we could have 
recognised the people on the ship had we known any of them, 
and their sufferings were terrible to see—and all the more 
terrible because we were so near, and yet so powerless to render 
them any assistance. 

The wreck was a large brig. One mast was gone, the other 
was hanging over the side, and there was a dead man entangled 
in the rigging. On deck a poor woman was clinging to a 
bit of cordage with one arm, while she held a baby on the other. 
Her dress was open at the neck, and being saturated, clung close 
to her gaunt figure, making her look as if she had nothing else on. 
Her short thin dark hair was also plastered in ragged patches about 
her forehead and neck by the water. She seemed to be shivering, her 
face was haggard and colourless, and she stared up at us with wild 
eyes, but her mouth was firmly set. The men beside her uttered 
heartrending cries for help, but she was mute, and the child hung 
limply on her arm as if it were dead. 
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From among the mountainous cumuli which fled across the sky 
before the wind, pitilessly bright sunbursts flashed full upon the 
wreck, giant waves met with a shock in her wake, rose high in the 
air, and fell with a thud upon her, and great green foam-flecked 
masses of treacherous water swept her decks now and then from 
stem to stern, threatening to submerge her. About her, as if in 
ghastly anticipation, a throng of broad-winged sea-birds hovered 
—up and down, in and out, back and forth, up and down, da capo, 
all dancing a regular, rhythmical, mocking, aérial measure, with 
sharp, shrill cries, to the tune of the winds and waves. 

When the shrieks of the people on the wreck arose, those on 
the cliff responded to them, and men and women here and there 
threw themselves down upon their knees, and lifted their hands 
to heaven. 

In the midst of this awful scene, a tiny boat suddenly shot 
out from under the cliff, a toy-tub of a dinghy not safe for an 
instant in such a sea. It was being rowed in a diagonal direction 
towards the wreck, and the people on the cliff with a groan 
recognised Boomellen. Why it should have occurred to him alone 
to do such a desperate thing, those who had caught the petulant 
reproach implied in his mother’s manner never doubted ; but that 
it was desperate he did not seem to realise, for his face was set 
serenely—rapt as it had been when he had stood in safety, 
seeming to listen, on the steps of his father’s house half an hour 
before. His hat had gone, and the wind tumbled his hair. As 
he shot out from under the cliff, he looked up at us all with 


“ 
. 


. such a brightness in his eye! 
As if the ocean and the sky 

Within him had lit up and nurst 

A soul God gave him not at first, 
To comprehend their majesty.” 


We could not see where the waves broke beneath us for the 
shelving of the cliff, but from time to time a shower of blinding 
white spray rose high in the air above us, a lace-like veil of foam, 
concealing the sea, and falling back upon us in heavy showers. 
This occurred almost immediately after Boomellen appeared. 
Holding our breath in an agony of suspense, we saw him for one 
moment, then came the blinding spray, but when we looked again 
he was gone. He had vanished for ever, and as utterly as if he 
had never been. 

Ineffectual life, ineffectual death ; but perhaps it was appropriate 
that the shining sea should take him. 
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Che Growth of Sanitary Science. 


Some little time ago there was published by Messrs. Cassell a 
volume entitled ‘English Sanitary Institutions,’ which for some 
reason, which it is difficult to determine, has not attracted the 
notice it deserves. The title perhaps may not sound inviting, 
but the book itself teems with matter of interest. Its author too 
is well qualified to speak on the subject, being undoubtedly the 
greatest living authority on sanitary science, and one whom the 
whole scientific world agrees in delighting to honour. We refer 
to Sir John Simon, who for many years held the important post 
of medical officer to Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and whose 
degrees and other qualifications are too numerous to mention. 
His masterly production of some five hundred pages is, however, 
so far at least as the general reader is concerned, of very un- 
equal interest. Though addressed to medical and non-medical 
readers alike, the ordinary layman will find it no easy matter to 
wade through the mass of information which relates to the growth 
of sanitary institutions during the present reign, and which forms, 
roughly speaking, the second half of the volume. On the other 
hand, the earlier part of the work is so pregnant with matters of 
interest, and contains items of historical information gathered 
from such innumerable sources, and marshalled in a manner which 
exhibits so strikingly the literary skill of the author, that we 
cannot but regret that the volume has not secured a wider and 
more general reception. 

At what date anything in the shape of sanitary endeavours first 
began, it is of course impossible even to conjecture. Primitive 
prehistoric man had probably not a very keen sense of the 
importance of sanitary science. To judge from the enormous 
deposits of animal remains now found in the early cave-dwellings 
of mankind, or from the extensive “kitchen-middens,” along the 
coast of Denmark, which must once have been “ frightfully stinking 
heaps of putrid organic matter,” his sense of smell could not have 
been very fastidious. And yet the beginnings of sanitary institu- 
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tions probably date from prehistoric times. As soon as history 
begins, the Egyptians appear as a comparatively civilised people, 
among whom a certain knowledge of the laws of health may fairly 
be assumed. At any rate, mechanical constructions of a sanitary 
intention had made considerable progress in very early times. 
During the excavations of Sir A. H. Layard at Nineveh, a city 
which “had almost been forgotten before history began,” an 
elaborate system of drainage, mainly no doubt rain-water drainage, 
was discovered in the old palace of Nimrod. Pipes of baked clay 
from almost every apartment in the palace communicated with the 
main drain, which ran beneath the pavement of the banqueting- 
hall, and emptied itself into the river below. A few centuries 
later the construction of sewers was not unknown in Europe. 
There may still be seen in Rome the vast sewer of “almost 
imperishable masonry,” which tradition ascribes to Tarquinius 
Priscus, some five-and-twenty centuries ago. 

Among other indications of early sanitary intention may be 
mentioned several commands of the Hebrew Pentateuch. What- 
ever may be the date of the Book of Deuteronomy and of the 
early part of Leviticus, it cannot be doubted that the laws as to 
sanitary arrangements, and to contagious diseases, were in force 
from the beginning of Jewish history. 

About five hundred years before the Christian era the office of 
the Aidiles was established in Rome, whose duties, among other 
matters, consisted in supervising the sanitary condition of the city. 
Professor Mommsen describes the office as existing— 

“For the efficient repair of the network of drains, small and large, by 
which Rome was pervaded, as well as of the public buildings and places ; 
for the proper cleansing and paving of the streets; for preventing the 


nuisances of ruinous buildings, dangerous animals, and foul smells; . . . 
and for the special oversight of baths, taverns, and houses of bad fame.” 


It is impossible, nor indeed would it be worth while, to follow 
in detail the progress of sanitary science among the Romans. It 
will be sufficient to say that, during the period of the Empire, 
sanitary institutions, at any rate in the capital itself, had arrived 
at a degree of excellence which may well put to shame many 
modern corporations. 

Strabo, who visited Rome during the reign of Octavius, dwells 
with admiration on the great sewers, “along which a hay-cart 
might be driven,” on the aqueducts which supplied the city 
with abundance of pure water, on the excellent manner in which 
the public thoroughfares were paved. Of the magnificent 
Therm or Gymnasia it is unnecessary to speak. Laws existed, 
and were strictly enforced, both as regards public and private 
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nuisances. The profession of medicine was recognised by the 
State ; and public medical officers were regularly appointed. 

But with the downfall of the Roman Empire its municipal 
institutions, for all practical purposes, ceased to exist. As regards 
sanitary science, a “ millennium of decay” succeeded the brilliant 
period of Roman supremacy. For one thousand years—from the 
age of Attila to the “ auroral epoch ” of Columbus—nothing of the 
nature of modern medical science existed. A new spirit had passed 
over Europe, and one not favourable to sanitary institutions. In 
the reaction against the monstrous corruptions and unbridled 
sensuality of Pagan Rome, Christian enthusiasts rushed to the 
opposite extreme. An age of asceticism succeeded to an age of 
sensuality. The human body which Imperial Rome had pampered 
and indulged, was now to be neglected and humiliated. A “cult 
of bodily uncleanliness” began.* A hideous, sordid and emaciated 
maniac, passing his life in a long routine of useless and atrocious 
self-torture, became, as M. Lecky has said— 


“The ideal of the nations, which had known the writings of Plato and 
Cicero, and the lives of Socrates and Cato. . . . The cleanliness of the 
body was regarded as the pollution of the soul, and the saints who were 
most admired had become one hideous mass of clotted filth.” 


To borrow but one or two illustrations from the ‘ History of 
European Morals,’ St. Athanasius relates with a thrill of admira- 
tion how St. Anthony had never once been guilty of washing his 
feet. For fifty years St. Abraham the hermit washed neither his 
face nor his feet. Another saint had never seen himself naked, 
Another, a famous virgin, joined herself to a community of nuns 
who shuddered with horror at the very mention of a bath. Now 
an age in which such an ideal of holiness existed could not be 
expected fo trouble itself about sanitary considerations. Nor, as 
Sir John Simon pertinently remarks, could 


“ Devotees who were aghast at the notion of contributing to propagate 
the human race, be expected to care very much whether existing members 
of the race were kept alive. And while an unwashed verminous state of 
body and clothing was accepted as of moral merit, there could be little 
hope that sewers would not be let stink, or that the qualities of public 
water-supplies would be cared for.” 


Indeed, throughout the darkness of the Middle Ages, during 
which ascetic and monastic influences prevailed, there is little to 


* This cult threatens to reappear. We note that some curates are 
abandoning clean collars and necks, and imitating the priests abroad in 
these matters ; and where a complaint was made of this to a bright woman 
of literary tastes, she replied, “But uncleanliness is not a crime.” It 
seems as if it threatened to become a merit.—EpD1IrTor. 
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record in the way of sanitary or medical institutions. Two facts, 
however, may be mentioned, which have an important bearing on 
the subject. The one is the spread of leprosy in Europe, and the 
other is the rise of the Franciscan Order, which, independently of 
its religious signification, may fairly be regarded as “a most 
important organization of charitable assistance.” 

The frightful scourge of leprosy, not unknown in Europe as 
early as the fourth century, assumed enormous proportions at 
the time of the crusades. Leper-houses, which had existed in 
France and Lombardy, even in the sixth century, now sprang up 
throughout Europe. The wretched victims of this awful “ visita- 
tion” were everywhere regarded with feelings of superstitious 
horror, not only on account of the loathsome and contagious 
nature of their disease, but also as being under the special curse 
of the Almighty. “ History has few more pathetic passages than 
its record of the religious services with which lepers were bidden to 
inhuman exile.” In connection with the spread of leprosy, and the 
outbreak of medisval epidemics, the terror which they inspired 
gradually led to the adoption of those precautions which may be 
generally described under the well-known name of quarantine. 

With regard to the mission of St. Francis, Sir John Simon well 
says that “to make the poverty of a people either less extensive 
or less intense is among the best sanitary services which can be 
rendered.” For a time the monasteries endeavoured to render 
this service. But, like all other human institutions, the monastic 
monument, beneficial as it undoubtedly was, degenerated from its 
original intention. Dante puts into the mouth of the great 
Benedict of Nursia the humiliating confession, that “good 
beginnings last no longer than while an oakling grows to bear 
acorns.” Then came that splendid enthusiast, St. Francis of 
Assisi, the greatest and most lovable of all the saints, who, taking 
Poverty as his Bride, consecrated his entire existence to the care 
and consolation of the poor. The Order which he founded “ gave 
a new impulse to the case of the poor in Europe”; and regarded 
from a philanthropic standpoint—we are not concerned with their 
theological opinions—the Franciscan brotherhood may well be 
regarded as “a gigantic missionary enterprise to mediate between 
rich and poor in a spirit of true sympathy with the latter.” 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the hospital system of 
modern Europe rests upon the foundation laid by the monastic 
and mendicant orders. 


“A large proportion of the noblest hospitals in Europe, giving help 
year by year to annual millions of the poor, exist by uninterrupted descent 
from monastic charities: two signal instances in our own metropolis are 
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St. Thomas’s Hospital, which is the continuation of a monastic charity of 
the thirteenth century, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, which is of even 
earlier monastic origin: and the cases which have not been of direct 
descent have been cases of obedience to example.” 


From this point of view, in his relationship to the suffering 
poor, St. Francis of Assisi may almost be regarded as “ one of the 
Fathers of Medicine.” 

In turning to the sanitary condition of our own metropolis in 
the thirteenth and following centuries, we have fortunately some 
exceedingly interesting information in the form of an extensive 
series of extracts from the early archives of the City, collected and 
arranged by the late Mr. Henry Thomas Riley, and published 
by the London Corporation. 

The series begins with a regulation, made in 1281, as regards 
swine “found in the streets,” that henceforth they shall ‘‘ be 
killed, and redeemed of him who shall so kill them for fourpence 
each.” Shortly afterwards the pig-law was made stricter: all 
pig-sties as were in the streets were to be at once removed, 
and wandering pigs were to be forfeited “in aid of making the 
walls and gates.” Later on, various offensive trades were dealt 
with : tallow-melting was no more to be allowed in Chepe; dead 
horses were not to be flayed in the City; and all slaughter- 
houses were to be removed at least as far as Stratford-le-Bow 
and Knightsbridge. As regards the cleaning of the streets, every 
man was to sweep before his own door; and all casting of 
rubbish and filth into the public roadway was strictly prohibited. 
At first it was commanded that all such refuse “be carried to the 
Thames or elsewhere out of the town”; but before long the 
Thames became choked with the accumulation of sewage, and in 
1357 a royal order states how the king, Edward III, passing 
along the river, had “ beheld dung and other filth accumulated in 
divers places in the said city, upon the bank of the said river,” 
and had “also perceived the fumes and other abominable stenches 
arising therefrom; from the corruption of which, if tolerated, 
great peril, as well to the persons dwelling within the said city as 
to the nobles and others passing along the river, will, it is feared, 
arise, unless indeed some fitting remedy be speedily provided for 
the same.” About the same time a proclamation was issued as 
regards lepers, that all such persons “ within fifteen days betake 
themselves to places in the country, solitary, and notably distant 
from the said city and suburbs, and take up their dwelling there.” 
Moreover, a diligent search was forthwith to be made for lepers ; 
and if any persons harbour the same in their houses, such persons 
were to be grievously punished. A few years later, in 1375, the 
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porters of the eight city gates were sworn not to allow any leper 
to enter the metropolis; and if they failed in their duty, such 
porters were to suffer the pain of the pillory. There are also 
many extracts with reference to the supervision of trade, and the 
punishment of dishonest tradesmen. The practice of using 
fraudulent weights, and of selling bad or adulterated food, was 
severely, and with grim humour, dealt with. 


“The inculpated foods were always forfeited. To be drawn on the 
hurdle, or to be put on the pillory, or (if a woman) upon the “thewe,” 
were ordinary punishments, and sometimes there was imprisonment, per- 
haps for months. As the offender (male or female) stood in the pillory, 
having his offence proclaimed by the crier, the corpus delicti—the rotten 
meat or fish or capon or pigeon, the mouldy bread, the dishonest charcoal- 
sacks or fish-baskets, or what not, would be burnt under him.” 


When we come to the time of the Tudors we emerge from ways 
wholly medieval into ways comparatively modern. In the reign 
of Henry VIII., the Royal College of Physicians was founded, 
“with a view to the improvement and more orderly exercise of the 
art of physic, and the repression of irregular, unlearned, and 
incompetent practitioners.” Commissioners of Sewers were also 
appointed; and various Acts passed as to the relief of the poor, 
and the punishment of mendicants and vagrants. 

The dissolution of the monasteries had rendered some imme- 
diate step necessary. Bad and corrupted as many of them 
undoubtedly were, the monasteries had yet been of immense 
service to the poorer people. They had served as almshouses, as 
hospitals, as dispensaries, as asylums, as refuges for the sick and 
destitute. Their sudden suppression called for speedy legislation. 
For the first time, some legal provision for the destitute became 
absolutely necessary. The Acts of Henry VIII. while recognising 
the claims of the “true poor,” whose wants till then had been 
eared for by the much-abused clergy, were very severe against 
sturdy beggars and vagrants. For the first offence the punish- 
ment was whipping ; for the second, “ the upper part of the gristle 
of the right ear” was cut off; while the third offence was visited 
with death. The wretch was to “suffer execution as a felon and 
an enemy to the commonwealth.” Under Elizabeth the severity of 
these penalties was considerably relaxed, while the relief and 
maintenance of “ the impotent and aged true poor ” was put upon 
a more permanent and satisfactory footing. It is further . of 
interest to notice that before the end of the reign of Elizabeth 
various local works had been started in many English towns, of 
which the famous Plymouth Water-Leet, devised and carried out 
by Sir Francis Drake, will serve as an illustration. 
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Under the Stuarts the most important event—the event which 
from a medical and sanitary standpoint overshadows every other 
—was the outbreak of the Great Plague in 1665. For many 
years that frightful disease had repeatedly visited our shores. As 
early as 1580-4 we find the Lord Mayor of London taking 
precautions against its spread in the metropolis. Among other 
regulations we find 


“For the stay of infection in the City. . . . It had been thought good 
to restrain the burials in St. Paul’s Churchyard, which had been so many, 
and by reason of former burials, so shallow, that scarcely any graves could 
be made without corpses being laid open. Some parishes had turned their 
churchyards into small tenements, and had buried in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
It had been determined to restrain from burial there all parishes having 
churchyards of their own, ... so as to prevent the pestering of the 
churchyard with whole parishes.” 


Again in 1606-7, during another outbreak of the disease, the 
further order was passed :—“ That every infected house should be 
warded, and kept with two sufficient watchmen, suffering no 
persons to go more out of the said house, nor no searcher to go 
abroad without a red rod in their hand.” In 1625, and again 
during the years 1629-31, the plague was in the ascendency, and 
was rapidly spreading in London. Further directions were now 
issued. The streets were to be kept sweet; and the ditches 
thoroughly cleansed. All infected houses were to be strictly 
guarded, and to be distinguished either by a red cross, or by the 
words, “ Lord have mercy upon us.” “ All meetings and stage- 
plays, bear-baitings, tumbling, rope-dancing, etc., in houses, and 
meetings for prize-fencing, cock-fighting, and bull-baiting, and 
those in close bowling-alleys, and all other meetings whatsoever 
for pastime,” were at once prohibited. In spite, however, of every 
precaution there was another outbreak in 1636, when the regula- 
tions as to guarding and marking the infected houses were made 
more stringent, while those who wilfully disobeyed them were to 
be committed to Newgate. In 1663 the plague was raging on the 
Continent. Amsterdam and Hamburg were known to be centres 
of the visitation. Steps were now taken to prevent, if possible, 
the disease from spreading to this country. For the first time, as 
regards England, a rigid quarantine was established. But every 
endeavour to exclude the contagion was utterly futile. The 
plague reached England. Indeed the year 1665 is emphatically 
the year of the Great Plague. During the spring months the 
disease was known to be spreading in London; as the summer 
advanced it naturally became more prevalent, till during the 
months of August and September the mortality had increased to 
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the frightful figures of six or seven or even ten thousand weekly. 
The exact number swept away by this terrible visitation can 
never be rightly known, but Macaulay estimates that during six 
months at least a hundred thousand human beings succumbed to 
it. During the following winter and spring the plague lingered 
on in the metropolis, slaying from fifty to a hundred weekly ; but 
again, as summer advanced, it began to assume more alarming 
proportions. And then, suddenly there appeared upon the scene 
“the most drastic of sanitary reformers, and what remained of the 
Great Plague yielded at once to the Great Disinfector.” A fire— 
to quote the language of Macaulay—“ such as had not been known 
in Europe since the conflagration of Rome under Nero, laid in 
ruins the whole city, from the Tower to the Temple, and from the 
river to the purlieus of Smithfield.” The effect of the fire was 
immediate. Though doubtless regarded at the time as an un- 
paralleled calamity, it was in reality an enormous blessing. The 
older parts of the City had perished. And, as Sir John Simon says: 


“That muny-gabled convivial old city must have been the stronghold of 
stinks and unwholesomeness. From time immemorial successive generations 
of inhabitants densely gathered there had more and more befouled the 
ground. ... The houses themselves, mostly constructed of wood and 
plaster, had hereditary accumulations of ordure in vaults beneath or beside 
them. Unsunned, unventilated dwellings, they, from when they were 
built, had been saturating themselves with streams of uncleanliness, and 
their wails and furniture must have stored an infinity of ancestral 
frowsiness and infection. These nests of pestilence had gone to nought ; 


and even out of the soil, congested to its depths with filth, the filth had 
been burnt away as in a furnace.” 


One fact, whatever may be the explanation of it, remains to be 
stated, that after the date of the Great Fire, Levantine Plague 
was no longer to be reckoned among the diseases of London. 

The eighteenth century witnessed the rise and early progress 
of British preventive medicine. Already in the sixteenth century 
the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo had given an incentive 
to the study of nature, while Vesalius had dared, in spite of 
popular prejudice and of ecclesiastical anathemas, to revolutionise 
the science of anatomy. In the following century the publica- 
tion of the ‘Novum Organum,’ and the discovery by William 
Harvey of the circulation of the blood, had given a further 
impetus to the patient investigation of the secrets of nature. 
But it was reserved for the eighteenth century to witness, if not 
the beginning, at any rate the development, of modern preventive 
medicine. In these beneficent discoveries English practitioners 
everywhere led the van. The names of Mead, of Pringle, of 
James Lind, of Baker and Blane, and Turner Thackrah—names 
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unknown to ninety-nine out of every hundred Englishmen—are 
names which should be universally held in honour. They are the 
names of the “Fathers of British Preventive Medicine.” To 
these names at least two others may be added, which have been 
for various reasons rescued from popular forgetfulness. The one 
is that of Captain Cook, the celebrated seaman, who in 1776 
received the gold medal of the Royal Society for his paper on the 
preservation of the sailors from scurvy; the other is that of 
Edward Jenner, whose discovery of the practice of vaccination 
places him on the very pinnacle of beneficent greatness. ‘“ His 
services to mankind, in respect of the saving of life,” says Sir 
John Simon, “have been such that no other man in the history 
of the world has ever been within measurable distance of him.” 
And with this growth of preventive medicine, which resulted 
from a more accurate knowledge of the causes of disease, there 
arose also a more enlightened and more humane spirit in English 
politics, which, from its influence on sanitary endeavours, calls 
for a passing notice. The “New Humanity” which, as Mr. 
Green well says, “especially marks the eighteenth century as a 
turning-point in the history of the human race,” was represented 
by influences, partly religious and partly political. The early 
years of the century were years of undisguised brutality. Then 
came the Methodist Revival, with which the names of Wesley and 
of Whitefield will be for ever associated, which startled into, at 
any rate, semi-consciousness that sensual and greedy age. Later 
on, that splendid philanthropist, John Howard, started on what 
Burke has finely called his “ cireumnavigation of charity ;” and 
by his indomitable perseverance and glorious enthusiasm, did much 
towards cleansing the prisons of Europe. Sir John Simon truly 
says that his was “one of the noblest careers which the world 
had hitherto known,” and that “in the mere matter of benevo- 
lence, Howard as much took the eighteenth century by surprise 
as Francis of Assisi did the thirteenth; and Dante and Giotto, 
had they been here, might have celebrated his espousals with 
Pestilence, as they did his predecessor’s with Poverty.” We see 
this same spirit of humanity inthe splendid oratory of Edmund 
Burke against the tyrannies which disgraced the Government of 
India; in the noble crusade against the horrors of slavery led by 
Granville Sharpe and Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce ; 
in the endeavour of Romilly and Mackintosh to mitigate the 
atrocious severity of the criminal law, which even at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century awarded the punishment of death 
to over one hundred different offences. It has been imperative 
to touch upon these outside influences, for it is necessary to 
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remember that this spirit of humanity rendered possible those 
new teachings of medical and sanitary science, which during the 
last fifty years have done so much to promote the health, and 
consequent happiness, of the people. 

The short reign of William IV. is important in the annals of 
sanitary institutions, as being synchronous with the period of the 
first outbreak of Asiatic cholera in Europe. The sanitary con- 
dition of England at this time is thus summarised by Sir J. 
Simon : 


“Very few of our towns recognised nearly as high a standard of 
sanitary requirement as had been recognised, two thousand years before, in 
Rome. As to the refuse of private premises, the householder stored his 
filth as he liked, or got rid of it as he could. . . . Almost all houses had 
cesspools—commonly, cesspools which both leaked and stank; and, in 
towns, a cesspool of this sort would generally be in the basement of the 
house. Nuisances injurious to health abounded everywhere; and against 
such nuisances, however flagrant, there was no law of summary jurisdiction. 
No general law existed as to the practice of the medical profession, or as 
to the sale of drugs and poisons; and except for the purposes of excise, 
there was no available law against adulterations of food.” 


The cholera first appeared in England in the autumn of 1831 
in the town of Sunderland, and gradually spread throughout the 
country. In February it reached London, and shortly afterwards 
broke out in Ireland. The alarm and consternation which the 
disease excited was such as had not been known in this country 
since the days of the Great Plague. The mortality was great ; 
but owing to the want of any general registry of deaths in the 
United Kingdom, the exact number of victims can never be 
known. It seems, however, that “certain named places in Great 
Britain, with fewer than five and a quarter millions of aggregate 
population, suffered 31,376 deaths, and that in Ireland the deaths 
were 21,171.” 

This alarming outbreak, though producing no immediate legis- 
lation, yet opened men’s eyes to the appalling sanitary conditions 
under which an enormous majority of the population was living, 
and prepared the way for that “progress in sanitary knowledge 
and government, such as will make the Victorian period memor- 
able for future history.” We do not propose to follow the steps 
of that progress during the present reign, to the consideration of 
which Sir J. Simon devotes no less than three hundred pages. 
Such an undertaking would be at once too lengthy and too 
technical. That much has been achieved all will allow; that 
much, very much, remains to be done, no one with the least know- 


ledge of the subject will deny. With regard to the cultivation of 
cleanliness, 
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“Tt would,” says Sir John, “be flattery to pretend that average England 
has yet reached any high standard of sensibility to dirt. Against 
accumulated obvious masses of filth, against extreme ferocities of stench, 
local protests no doubt are pretty commonly to be heard, and at moments 
when there is afpanic about disease may often rise to considerable warmth 
of indignation; but in regard to the less riotous forms of uncleanliness, 
far too much insensibility is widely shown.” 


As an instance of this, the following incident is recorded, which 
may serve as a fitting, if humiliating, conclusion to this rapid 
sketch of the growth of sanitary science: 


“In the summerjof 1886 the Lancet medical journal brought to light 
that, duringsthe week of the Henley Regatta, the Thames, for about a 
mile’s length of its course, where supposed to be sacred to the water 
supply of London, had had, on and about its surface, a floating and 
riparian encampment of some thousands of holiday-makers, using the 
river as their sewer and with their bout-houses purposely closet-piped into 
it: all this apparently not anything new, but a story which would perhaps 
strike the popular mind when the medical journal had commented on it! 
What sentiment of cleanliness,” adds Sir John, “prevailed among the 
thousands who could thus deal with their neighbours’ drinking-water, and 
among the millions who were placidly bearing the outrage, is a question 
which may be leftjfor such future historians as will discuss the curiosities 
of English civilisation at the close of the nineteenth century.” 
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Cryer’s Dell, and the Man with the accurate Car 
who Breaks but never Makes. 


Tryer’s foundry was dark and dull and gloomy, and the only 
light that ever came there crept in on fine days through a hole in 
the roof—one long beam of very dusty sunshine. The other 
light, that wasn’t exactly real, came from the furnace, growling 
in red-hot rage at the dusty sunbeam. A regular dog-in-the- 
manger sort of furnace it was, and the poor sunbeam never 
stopped long, but shook the dust off itself and went away, leaving 
the foundry to the patient, toiling Tryer and his angry furnace. 

Nobody else ever worked with Tryer, but now and then there 
were two who would look in on him. One was named Despair, and 
the other was named Hope, and though Tryer preferred the company 
of the latter it was the former who called on him the oftener. 
Sometimes Hope would come alone, and then Tryer liked it better, 
because Hope had such a charming way with her and said such 
nice things: told Tryer that he would be sure to succeed in the 
end, and perhaps very soon too. Sometimes Despair came alone, 
and then Tryer didn’t like itso much. And sometimes they both 
came together, and everything that Hope said Despair contra- 
dicted, and vice versd, until at last one of them would go away in 
high dudgeon. 

Tryer had toiled and the furnace had raged; Tryer had been 
sanguine and the furnace had glowed; Tryer had failed and the 
furnace had died, day in and day out, for many a long, long, weary 
year. And Tryer had done all this, and the furnace, from sym- 
pathy, had done all that just makes a Bell. sA Bell? A thing 
that tinkles in every street! A thing that clangs from every 
tower on gala-days! A thing that clamours above a church, 
when a couple of dreaming people mistake their heads for their 
hearts, and think the latter are to blame! A thing that tolls 
from the self-same tower, because one of us is coming along in 
even a deeper sleep untroubled by such a doubtful dream! Was 
Tryer doing this? He wanted to make a Bell. He had an idea, 
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and he had an ambition. His idea was to make a Bell; his 
ambition was to make a perfect Bell. With Hope leaning over 
his shoulder, he had many a time and oft poured the molten metal 
into the mould only to find, when it cooled down and the sand 
was brushed away, that a flaw was in the casting, and no true ring 
was in the Bell. Then would Despair, who had walked away 
toward the door during the operation, turn back frowning. 

But now at last, when even Hope was not beside him, the hour 
had come when upon his foundry floor there lay that for which 
he had laboured so many weary years: the realisation of Hope’s 
multitudinous promises—a perfect Bell. With nervous joy he 
lifted it from the floor and struck it. Throughout the gloomy 
foundry rang a clear, long, silver note, and Tryer could detect no 
fault nor flaw. The flames in the furnace leapt again, like Tryer’s 
heart, and the roar that they made was a boisterous laugh of glee. 
Even the dusty sunbeam, emboldened by the apparent good 
humour of the furnace, seemed to feel itself entitled to demon- 
strate a share in the general delight. So it fell across Tryer’s 
shoulder, saying: “Bravo my man! Well done! Well done, I 
say!” And Tryer felt even more pleased with that than at 
anything Hope or the furnace had said, nor did the furnace gape 
at its presumption, though it did at the vanishing figure of 
Despair; and when Tryer, with a triumphant light in his eyes, 
turned to look in the same direction, Hope, with outstretched 
arms and smiling face, was standing there upon the threshold. 

“Listen!” cried Tryer radiantly. Hestruck his beautiful Bell 
again, and Hope, with deeper sympathy than ever, came nearer 
still. 

Scarcely had this second melody died to silence, when Tryer 
and Hope and the Bell were all gone, and the furnace was out 
too, strange to say, while not even the sunbeam remained to shine 
across the door, where Tryer and Hope and the Bell had dis- 
appeared. 

Across the foundry-yard, pell-mell they went; down the long 
and narrow street, over the square to the grand Town Hall, and 
when they got there Tryer and the Bell were even in front of 
Hope. Up the winding stone steps leapt Tryer, until he reached 
the belfry, and there, within ear-shot of the whole town, he hung 
his perfect Bell. 

“Shall 1?” thought he, with nervous, delightful excitement, as 
Hope stood beside him in the high belfry. 

“It may be a benefit to many,” replied Hope, who could read 
his thoughts. So, with a little wooden mallet, he struck his Bell 
again. If in the dull, dark, gloomy foundry its tone had sounded 
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exquisitely melodious, what words could express the wondrous 
music that now burst like silver waves upon his ear! It floated 
out of the belfry window on to the sunny air around, in long 
melodious notes. 

One by one, and then in threes and fours, the townfolk 
appeared in the square below, attracted by the unusual sounds. 
Some of these people had known of Tryer’s long and silent 
labours, and had laughed in their sleeves at his frequent failures ; 
but now, when, with upraised faces, they heard his silver music 
come floating from the belfry above, they turned them to their 
companions and said: “The man was bound to succeed, you see. 
I always said he would succeed, and I flatter myself I know a 
little about such matters.” 

Then somebody else came up the winding stairs and said he 
should like to strike the Bell, and Tryer, feeling honoured and 
gratified by the request, allowed him to do so. Then some more 
came, and some more, until the beautiful sounds penetrated to the 
remotest corners of the town. Tryer was happy, and in an ecstasy 
of delight thought of the long, dull, laborious hours he had spent in 
his dark and gloomy foundry, with only Hope and his furnace to 
cheer him on to this triumphant goal. How different those hours 
seemed now, with the sound of his beautiful Bell on the air and 
pleasure on every one’s face who heard it. No more dull labours 
now. His skill was proved, and the days to come looked bright 
with the prospect of successful work. 

Day after day people went up to ring the wonderful Bell. 
Even the old and weak loved to hear it, and sat outside their 
cottage doors to catch the sounds as they floated down. Day 
after day weary pilgrims heard it from afar across the fields, and 
rested for a spell with hearts made lighter by the peace and 
promise that its music brought. 

By-and-by the fame of Tryer’s Bell spread farther afield, and 
from a distance people came to be gladdened by its chime. There 
was hardly any who failed to be benefited by its voice, for even 
the deaf were overjoyed to see the brightness that it gave to those 
around them, and those around them now better understood what 
an affliction deafness was, and were kinder to them in conse- 
quence. 

And still the fame of Tryer’s Bell spread farther and farther 
afield, and the heart of its founder was very light indeed. Hope, 
who was now his constant companion—Despair was dead, or gone 
a very long way off, with his ugly shadow—told him that he 
might make many more Bells as beautiful as this one, and Tryer 
had faith in Hope, because Hope had always been kind to him. 
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So the pleasing chime continued o’er all the happy land, and 
none were happier than he who had laboured for his happiness. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Tryer was a mortal, 
and that though mortals may be happy, they are not always happy 
during their mortalness. Tryer had not always been happy him- 
self, nor, as you will see, was the happiness now obtained to be 
eternal. 

One chill and cloudy day—oh! woe is me to so record it—there 
came from afar a man deep learned in musical lore, and expressed 
a wish to examine Tryer’s Bell. His request was complied with. 
So, with a dignified air, he ascended the winding stairway. Great 
was the pride that Tryer felt to have so considerable a personage 
come to inspect his Bell. For some few moments the learned 
man stood silent in the belfry, and then said, looking over his 
spectacles at Tryer, with a learned smile upon his learned lips: 
“My dear good fellow, it is as I expected. You see, my ear is 
in absolutely perfect training and can detect the slightest flaw in 
sound, which you would very easily overlook.” A gloomy dis- 
appointment settled heavily on Tryer’s heart. “Your Bell is not 
perfect. You have never struck it hard enough. Now mark!” 
And before Tryer could prevent it, the learned man raised a large 
iron hammer and struck it a heavy blow. Like an agonised 
shriek, a discordant clang rang out upon the air, and the same 
instant a wide, and crooked crack appeared from top to bottom of 
the beautiful Bell. 

“There!” said the Professor, triumphantly, again looking over 
his spectacles, “it is as I said, you see. Your Bell had a flaw, 
otherwise——,” and he drew his learned finger wisely down the 
long, wide, crooked crack. But Tryer, with anguish on his face 
and a heavy grief at his heart, lay in a faint at the Professor’s 
feet, and the dark draped figure leaning over him was the dark 
draped figure of Despair. It had come back at the shriek of his 
broken Bell. 

And so the melodious chime was never heard again, except in the 
hearts of those who had heard it once, and still believed it musical ; 
and it came to them to work them good whenever it was heeded. 

Alas! the learned Professor was right. There was a flaw in 
the casting of the Bell, and his magnificent ear, so finely trained 
to detect all wrong, discovered in a moment the slightest fault, 
and he exposed it by the weight of his superior understanding. 
It is so much better, you see; it is so much in the interests of 
social progress, you know; it is but in obedience to the laws of 
right, etc., you understand, that these flaws should be displayed to 
us by men of superior understanding. Those hearts that were 
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cheered by ihe melody of Tryer’s Bell were soothed by the in- 
fluence of false music, and the man with the iron hammer and the 
glass spectacles proves Tryer’s Bell to be cracked, and that we 
are of unsound judgment. True, we were happy in our ignorance, 
but better not be happy at all than be ignorantly happy. The 
man with the iron hammer never made a Bell—not he—but his 
knowledge of music is supreme, and go sensitive is his ear that he 
has successfully cracked all the bells that have come within his 
reach, having detected a flaw in every one which others had been 
unable to discover. Such surprising learning deserves our deepest 
regard, and should prevent us from so readily offering encourage- 
ment to such misguided persons as Tryers are. 

There are those who would argue that perhaps, after all, these 
faulty Bells do less harm, and possibly more good even, than the 
truth which destroys them ; but such argument would so evidently 
exalt error above truth, that it is quite beneath the serious 
consideration of conscientious logicians. 
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‘Thermidor’ and Labussiere. 


M. Sarpov, in his play Thermidor, which was recently produced 
at the Comédie Frangaise, and caused such a fuss among Parisian 
politicians, has unearthed a highly-interesting but, so far as 
history goes, obscure figure of the French Revolution. 

Charles Hippolyte;Labussiére was born in Paris in 1768, and 
was the son of a poor naval officer. At the age of sixteen he 
enlisted as a cadet in a regiment quartered at Dunkirk, but does 
not appear to have cared much for a military career—possibly, 
with his independent spirit, of which there are ample signs, he 
kicked against discipline—for he was soon back in Paris, where 
he dashed madly into a turmoil of dissipation. He appears to 
have been a sort of well-attired Bohemian, and having no private 
means and no profession it is not surprising that he should have 
drifted on to the stage, first performing as an amateur at the 
Théitre Mareux, which Fabien Pillet tells us was a society 
theatre, and afterwards, as a professional, at the Théatre des 
Variétés Ambulantes, where he was engaged from 1787 to 1789. 
He took pleasure in playing such parts as ridiculed public men of 
the day, particularly the minor demagogues who blossomed into 
notoriety at the commencement of the Revolution, and by doing 
so incurred the ill-will of many; and it was quite a piece of good 
luck for him when he secured a post in the offices of the Comité de 
Salut Public—that is to say, at the very stronghold of the Terror 
—where several of his friends had already found a harbour of 
refuge against persecution. Armed with a card signed by a 
delegate of the Comité, he from that moment commanded the 
respect of all, even of those whose resentment he had provoked, 
and was as safe as any one could be in Paris in those unsettled 
times. 

Labussitre entered upon his duties as a copying clerk in the 
offices of the Comité de Salut Public three months and a half 
before the 9th Thermidor, and was appointed to the department 
where all the information in the shape of documentary evidence 
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obtained by the Comité respecting prisoners of the Republic was 
classed and kept, with a view to its being handed to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal at the proper time. Labussitre was the last 
person to have these documents in hand. It was his duty to 
number and register them, and daily, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, to deliver such of them as were asked for to a member of 
the popular commission, but without being required to take a 
receipt for them. Forty-eight hours later the prisoners whom 
these papers concerned appeared at the bar of the revolutionary 
tribunal, and were despatched to the guillotine. 

Labussiére had not been seated many hours in the offices of the 
terrible Comité before he had made up his mind to save the 
lives, or at all events to delay the trial, of certain prisoners in 
whom he took an interest, by destroying the written evidence 
against them which he had under his control, and commenced his 
daring exploits by snatching the Sénéchal family and Madame 
Leprestre de Chateau-Giron and her two daughters from the 
scaffold. Each day it was his duty to hand twenty or twenty-five 
documents to the delegate of the Commission, and each day he 
suppressed a few of them. During the first week he concealed 
the papers he had abstracted on the premises, but the bundle 
gradually became large; and as he was afraid to keep it hidden in 
the office any longer, and equally afraid to run the risk of taking 
anything away with him in the daytime, he decided to operate 
at night. 

The members of the Comité de Salut Public were in the habit 
of holding a meeting at their offices in the Pavillon de Flore at 
one o’clock in-the morning, and Labussiére took advantage of this 
to pay a visit to his office at the same hour. Once there, he 
removed the papers from his hiding-place, and soaked them in a 
pail of water which he took care to have in readiness, until they 
were reduced to pulp; this pulp he divided into five or six 
balls, which he put into his pockets and took home with him 
to his lodgings. At six o’clock in the morning he went out 
to one of the floating swimming-baths on the Seine, where he 
again soaked the balls of pulp, which had become hardened by 
the heat of the weather, and, dividing them into very small bullets, 
threw them one by one into the river, out of the window of 
his cabin. 

These excursions in the small hours of the morning were 
generally made without incident, but on the night of the 9th 
Messidor (28th June) Labussiére ran a very narrow risk of being 
caught. He had gone to his office at the usual hour, to remove 
the papers he had secreted on the three previous days, and this 
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visit had for object the saving of the lives of some forty persons, 
among whom were the principal actors and actresses of the 
Comédie Francaise, who had been arrested and thrown into 
prison on September 3rd, 1793, upon a warrant emanating from 
the Comité de Salut Public, approved by the Convention, after 
the stormy performance of Paméla, by Frangois de Neufchateau, 
who was arrested and sent to gaol at the same time. Labussiére 
was passing along one of the corridors in the Pavillon de Flore on 
his way out, with his balls of paper pulp in his pocket, when he 
suddenly heard advancing towards him a number of persons 
engaged in a noisy discussion. It was an improper hour to be 
found in the building, and he fell within the provisions of the law 
relating to suspects. Perceiving a large chest, he raised the lid 
and quietly slid inside. The ferocious Collot d’Herbois and his 
companions passed by; and as soon as they were out of sight, 
Labussitre made off. On reaching the Boulevard des Italiens, 
on his way to his lodgings, he was stopped by a member of the 
revolutionary committee of the Lepelletier section, who, calling 
him a conspirator, counter-revolutionist, and so forth, attempted to 
search him. A struggle ensued, out of which Labussitre came 
victorious; and as, fortunately for him, there was no one else 
about in the street at the time, he was able to reach his lodgings 
without further trouble. On the 9th Thermidor—which put an 
end to the Terror—Labussitre became secretary to Legendre, 
and was then able to free a large number of people.* It is 
reported that he saved 500 in all from the time he entered the 
service of the Comité de Salut Public; another version places the 
figures at exactly 924; but Liénart, who was Labussiére’s 
contemporaneous historian, raises it to 1153, and gives the 
names. 

There seems no doubt that Labussiére ran the greatest risk 
when he saved the heads of the performers of the Comédie 
Frangaise; and if Robespierre and his friends had lasted much 
longer, he and the comedians would probably have ended their 
days on the scaffold. Collot d’Herbois had not forgotten the 
actors and actresses of the French Theatre, for on the 8th 
Messidor, An II. (26th June, 1794), in sending papers concerning 
them to the public accuser, Fouquier Tinville, to whom he gave 


* The foregoing facts are taken from an article published in the 
Journal des Débats of 5th Messidor, An X. (23rd June, 1802), signed J. C. T., 
which probably stood for Joseph Charles Trouvé, who was a writer of 
importance on the Moniteur Universel at the commencement of the Revolu- 


tion, was afterwards ambassador in Italy, and finally became prefect and 
Baron under the first Empire. 
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only five days to prepare the case against them, he wrote to him 
as follows : 


“The Committee sends thee, citizen, the documents relating to the 
former French comedians. Thou knowest, as do all patriots, what 
thorough counter-revolutionists these people are; thou shalt place them 
on their trial on the 12th Messidor. 

“In regard to the others, there are some among them who only deserve 
deportation; but we will see what is to be done with them after these 
have been tried. 


“COLLOT D’HERBOIS.” 


Labussiére had no time to lose, and, in his feverish haste to save 
his old friends, he jeopardised the life of Larive, the tragedian ; 
for instead of destroying the papers unfavourable to that gentle- 
man, he by mistake did away with those that had been produced 
to procure his acquittal. The Comité de Salut Public became so 
exasperated at the delay in sending Larive’s documents forward, 
that they ordered them to be despatched to Fouquier Tinville “as 
they were,” and it was only by Labussiére’s chief, Fabien Pillet, 
making excuses upon excuses, that it was possible to delay 
complying with the order until the 9th Thermidor arrived and 
the Committee was upset. Fabien Pillet, who was a friend of 
Labussiére, seems all along to have been aware of his proceedings, 
to have winked at them at first and towards the end to have 
played a part in them. He wrote a notice on Labussiére in the 
Biographie Michaud ; and although he mentions the above occur- 
rence, he omits to say that he was Labussiére’s chief. 

Labussiére had made such confusion among the papers necessary 
for the prosecution of the comedians, that their trial, which had 
already been delayed for a long time, had still to be postponed 
for want of evidence against them. The Convention had begun 
to take notice of the affair, and Fouquier Tinville found himself 
obliged to write the following letter to the Comité de Salut Public. 


“Paris, 5 Thermidor, An II. of the 
Republ. Franc. one and indiv. 
“ LIBERTY, EQUALITY, OR DEATH. 


“The public accuser at the Revolutionary Tribunal 

“To the citizen members representatives of the people, entrusted with 
the general police. 

“ CITIZEN REPRESENTATIVES,— 

“The denunciation made a few days ago at the Tribune of the 
Convention is only too true; the staff of your prisoners’ office is composed 
of nothing but royalists and counter-revolutionists, who impede the 
progress of business. 

“For the last two months there has been absolute disorder among 
the documents of the Committee; of thirty persons pointed out to me to 
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be tried, half or two-thirds are almost always wanting, and sometimes 
more: only lately all Paris was awaiting the trial of the French 
comedians, and I have not yet received any papers respecting this affair ; 
the representatives Couthon and Collot had, however, spoken to me about 
it, but I am still awaiting orders on the subject. 


“It is impossible for me to bring a prisoner to trial without documents 
mentioning at least his name and prison; owing to this disorder, the 
names of persons executed on the previous day have been called out in 
the prisons: this may produce a very bad effect on the public mind. I 
hope to hand you, at the end of this decade, a new arrangement respecting 
the prisoners, which I think will meet your views, and contribute, not a 
little, to consolidate the foundations of the Republic. 

“ Greeting and fraternity, “ FouquiER TINVILLE.” 


Before the end of the decade Robespierre had been hurled from 
power, and the French comedians were about to be delivered from 
gaol. The precise date of their discharge does not appear, but as 
the author of Paméla, who was imprisoned at the same time as 
they were, was set free on August 4th or 5th, 1794, after 336 days’ 
captivity, as he mentions in some very bad verse published in the 
Journal de Paris of August 8th, 1794, it is probable they 
obtained their liberty about the same time. Anyhow, the Journal 
des Thédtres announces that Larive and Mdlle. Thénard appeared 
in Guillaume Tell on 24th Thermidor (11th August) at the Théatre 
Egalité, which was the old playhouse of the Comédie Francaise, 
and that Dazincourt and Mdlle. Contat played in the Métromanie 
and Fausses Confidences on 29th Thermidor (16th August). 

Fabien Pillet relates that Labussiére, after the 9th Thermidor, 
became private secretary to the butcher Legendre, who was 
member of the Comité de Sireté Générale and a deserter from the 
Jacobin Club, and that from him he obtained the release of a 
large number of prisoners; buton the 13th Vendimiaire (5th Oct., 
1795) he was himself arrested and imprisoned—why, we are not 
told—and on his release, a week afterwards, he retired into 
private life. 

It was not until nine years after the 9th Thermidor that the 
members of the Comédie Francaise could make up their minds to 
give Labussiére a benefit at the Porte Saint-Martin Theatre—then 
the largest in Paris—in recognition of what he had done for 
them; and even then the performance, after being promised and 
announced, was delayed for six months. It at last took place on 
5th April, 1803, and produced 14,000 francs (£560), a large sum of 
money in those days. The playbill was made up of Les deux 
Pages and Hamlet. The First Consul was present at the perform- 
ance, and at its conclusion Talma, who played the principal part 


in the tragedy, was called before the curtain. Probably the 
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benefit would not have been given at all had it not been for 
Messieurs Etienne and Martainville, who called attention to 
Labussiére’s heroic action in their History of the French Theatre 
during the Revolution. 

Labussiére, in a very worthy and interesting letter published in 
the Courrier des Spectacles, after the performance in his honour, 
thanks the comedians and others for what they had done for him, 
and touches lightly, and without the least show of ill-humour, upon 
the services which he had had “ the pleasure” of rendering “ at 
the peril of his life.” 

Labussiére’s end was a sad one. None of the theatrical 
literature of the day gives the date of his death, and Liénart’s 
account of him, which is not of much value, only extends to 1803. 
He appears to have been an incorrigible spendthrift, incapable of 
economy, and the 14,000 francs obtained from the theatrical 
benefit were soon dissipated. Fabien Pillet says that he received 
secret assistance from the Empress Joséphine, through Madame 
de la Rochefoucauld, but that he ultimately fell into abject 
poverty, and that, after a violent attack of paralysis, he lost his 
mental faculties, and was locked up by the police in a madhouse 
where he soon died, entirely forgotten, even by those for whom he 
had run the greatest danger. It is a pity Pillet gives neither the 
name of the asylum where he war confined nor the date of his 
death. 
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Che Secret of Wardale Court; 


OR, 
LADY CHOLMLEY’S COMPANION. 
By AUDREE HOPE. 


Cuapter III. 


“My dear Daisy,” said Lady Cholmley one day, “you must 
never leave us. I can never part with you, for Heaven has deigned 
through you to send me a peace I never again expected to know 
on earth. My love,” she continued somewhat excitedly, while a 
flush suffused her fair cheek, and tears came into her beautiful 
eyes, “ you know my sad story, and I have much to say to you.” 

“No, no!” I cried, “not to-day; some other day you shall tell 
me all.” 

She had not been well, and I knew she ought not to talk of 
her sorrow to-day. With her customary gentleness she assented 
at once, but in a few minutes resumed— 

“Now, Daisy, listen; I am sure we do not seek with sufficient 
earnestness to send those we love to ask for mercy for us at the 
foot of the great throne—we, who have such need of the angelic 
host to shield us with their wings, to aid us against that Evil 
One who is for ever seeking whom he may devour. Alas, alas! 
how few we have of the glorious beings, how few are worthy of 
so great a mission!” 

She looked at me with eyes full of yearning love, but then 
sighed deeply, and murmured— 

“But, no, no; you are too old. The angels who surround the 
throne are the very young, the very pure, the little ones without 
guile, those yet unstained by earthly thoughts. They, they alone 
are worthy—they alone will be accepted as a meet sacrifice.” 

Placing her soft white hand on mine, she was drawing me 
towards her, when at this moment Mrs. Barnes burst into the 
room, her pale, colourless eyes absolutely flaming with anger. In 
one hand she almost brandished a wine-glass, in the other she 


bore a bunch of delicate feather flowers as ifshe wished to transfix 
me with them. 
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“Upon my word,” she ejaculated, “I couldn’t have believed it. 
Perhaps, Miss Schwartz, now you have done all the harm you 
can, you'll be so good as to leave us.” 

T was quite petrified at such an address. Lady Cholmley also 
evidently resented such impertinence. Drawing herself up with 
stately grace, her eyes now sparkling with anger, she turned 
indignantly to Barnes; but as she did so suddenly her mood 
changed, she sank trembling into her chair, covered her face 
with shaking hands, and said to me in broken and feeble 
accents— 

“My dear, Barnes is right; I beg your pardon, but you had 
better go. We will meet again by-and-by.” 

Burning with indignation at my dear Lady’s being so insulted, 
I hastened from the room. What could be the meaning of all this? 
Why did this woman dare to speak with such authority to her 
mistress? Nor doI think the odious draughts Barnes so con- 
stantly administers, and quite it seems at her own discretion, are 
doing good. Lady Cholmley is clearly averse to taking them, 
often they seem to cause her to be shut up for days, and I cannot 
but notice that when she reappears she invariably looks pale and 
exhausted, as if she had suffered much. Now, I feel more than 
ever tempted to bring the matter before Sir Alured ; but not only 
does he inspire me with much awe, but I remember that he likes 
Mrs. Barnes, and has evidently confidence in her. Mrs. Barnes also 
is no ordinary servant, for she had been a nurse for many years in 
Lady Cholmley’s own family, and was regarded by every member 
of that family with affection and friendship. No, there was nothing 
to be done; I quitted the room, however, deeply anxious for its 
dear inmate, my heart too full of gratitude for the tenderness and 
affection she expressed. Later in the day I hoped she would see 
me again—in the meantime I would arrange her work and wool, 
which I knew had been left in the library. They were lying near 
the chair where my Lady usually sat, and for some time I was 
busily employed in trying to put a little order in the mass of 
tangled skeins. So busy was I that I did not hear the bell of the 
principal entrance; but soon the library door was opened and 
Miss Plowden was announced. 

“Lady Cholmley’s not left her room yet? Well, never mind! 
T1l wait and hear a little news from you. How do you like your 
situation, Miss Schwartz—still find it pleasant, eh ? 

“Indeed I do,” said I, “I am most fortunate. Every one is so 
kind.” 

“Oh, really. Well, new brooms sweep clean, you know; but don’t 
be too sure, my dear. Appearances are always deceitful, and we 
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all know that Lady Cholmley has a fine Lady’s caprices—bad 
health, and all that sort of thing, you know. Excellent people 
these, but queer, very queer.” 

“T don’t quite know what queer may mean,” said I rather hotly ; 
‘*‘but I do know what kindness means, and I cannot be grateful 
enough for such kindness.” 

“And quite right too; still, you know, all is not gold that 
glitters, and that’s particularly true in this house, thanks to my 
Lady’s caprices, Sir Alured’s queer ways, and Miss Lucy’s whims 
and fancies. They are no doubt excellent people, very excellent 
people ; still, you must not be surprised if some day you find you 
are going back to Germany in a hurry. Oh, I know people better 
than they think—I go about the world with my eyes open, which 
is more than can be said for my poor dear brother, who creeps 
along in his spectacles as if they were blinkers. Bless the dear 
man, he lives in a dream, and never seems to see or hear anything, 
while of all the people who But here’s Miss Lucy. Here 
you are at last, my dear, I’ve been waiting ever so long for a sight 
of your pretty face. How did you like your visit? They all fell 
in love with you at Ludlow Castle, but Sir John would not approve 
of that, now would he? Lady Ludlow said you'd be the prettiest 
girl in the country when you had got a little more the air of the 
world. I declare, to my taste, you grow prettier and prettier 
every day, though some people will have it you are ruining your 
complexion and getting quite tanned from being out, morning, 
noon, and night.” 

“Thank you, Miss Plowden,” said Lucy good-naturedly ; “but 
you see I’m a real country girl, and cannot give up my walks and 
rides even for the sake of my complexion.” 

“Well, well, I’ve warned you, so that’s off my mind; but look 
at Miss Schwartz—now, there’s whiteness for you.” 

“ But if I remained in the house all day I should never have 
Daisy’s beautiful white skin,” said Lucy, looking kindly at me. 

“ Humph, beauty! That’s a matter of opinion—that sort of 
dead white is not quite to my taste.” 

“ At any rate, dear Miss Plowden,” continued Lucy, laughing, 
“T know you will enter the lists for Daisy and me should any one 
attack us, besides letting us know what people say of us.” 

“Very true, my dear, you are quite right there ; forewarned is 
forearmed, say I. It is always kind to let people know who are 
their real friends and who are their real enemies.” 

“Oh, dear, I thought we had not any enemies.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my dear; but you've luckily got 
some true friends. I’m sure that last week at Mrs. Brayton’s 
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dinner-party, when everybody was blaming Sir Alured for going 
away so much, and when at the court shutting himself up in the 
way he does, ‘Sir Alured,’ said I, ‘ is not half so bad as he seems. 
His bark is worse than his bite,’ said I, ‘and as for his manner, 
poor man——’ ” 

“Excuse me, Miss Plowden,” said Lucy hastily, her heightened 
colour showing that even her sweet temper was ruffled by the 
busybody’s inconsiderate chatter; “but as I love and respect 
my father I do not care to hear him criticised, even by an old 
friend.” 

“To be sure, Miss Lucy, to be sure, and quite right too. We 
all understand that it is not your fault that your poor dear father 
is what he is—we all pity you, my dear, very sincerely.” 

“Thank you again, but I do not require any sympathy,” said 
Lucy, turning away somewhat indignantly, and then leaving the 
room. 

“ There, there ; what a temper that girl has—cannot bear a word 
even from such a friendasmyself. The Cholmley temper has been a 
curse to them from generation to generation, and time and trouble 
have done nothing to mend it, if one may believe all the stories 
one hears. Well, good morning, Miss Schwartz; or perhaps I may 
as well say good-bye, for in a few days I am going to Scarborough 
for a month, and I dare say you'll have gone before I get back. I 
understand it was through some mistake of Mr. Green’s that you 
came. There must have been some mistake, I am sure, for I dis- 
tinctly remember Sir Alured’s saying to Lady Ludlow that he 
had found Lucy’s foreign governesses both tiresome and disagree- 
able, and that he strongly objected to such worries in the house. 
However, I dare say you're an exception. Well, good-bye again, 
my dear; I thought it best to give you a hint as to the state of 
things.” 

And leaving this last arrow to rankle in my heart, Miss 
Plowden bustled from the room. 

Now this arrow did rankle, and rankle very deeply, for, though 
talkative and acid of tongue, Miss Plowden was not untruthful. 
To use one of her own sayings, “ Where there is much smoke 
there is sure to be some fire.” I could not doubt, therefore, that 
Sir Alured had used the expressions attributed to him. 

This thought gave me bitter pain, for it so confirmed my own 
impression that the prejudice against me was gaining ground 
that I was becoming actually disliked. At first Sir Alured had 
been so kind. Frequently he had drawn a chair near mine after 
dinner, and talked about Germany and my life there. He had even 
consulted me about a tour he proposed to make. He had lent me 
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books, and seemed to find my companionship pleasant. I felt 
certain he liked my music, and once or twice, as I rose from the 
piano, I caught a look in his eyes that almost startled me by the 
interest it expressed. 

To be treated as a friend by a man so intellectually great as 
Sir Alured Cholmley was an honour to any woman. How deep 
the pain, therefore, when such an honour was withdrawn. Alas! 
I could now no longer doubt—my fears were well-founded. 

Farther acquaintance had shown him the mistake of having me 
here, and, as if to give another proof of the correctness of this 
opinion, the second post brought me a letter, a letter enclosing a 
note. The letter was from Sir Alured Cholmley, who was staying 
in the next county. The note was written on the thickest possible 
paper, in the largest type of modern handwriting, and was 
ornamented with an immense and intricate monogram, surmounted 
by a gigantic coronet. 


“ Dear Miss Schwartz,” said the letter, “Much as we should, 
all regret to lose you, yet I feel I ought to forward you the 
enclosed note from Lady Ludlow, who is anxious to induce you to 
accept the duties of musical instructress to her daughters. 
Although the salary is the same as that you are so good as to 
accept from us, yet Iam aware that our retired mode of life at 
Wardale prevents your talents from being as widely known and 


appreciated as they deserve. « Faithfully yours 


“A. R. CHoLMLey.” 

The letters dropped from my hands. What more distinct proof 
could I have of the truth of Miss Plowden’s assertions? If Sir 
Alured wished me to remain at Wardale, would he urge me to 
accept a situation where I should gain no increase of salary—to 
leave a place where I trusted I had gained friends as well as 
employers, merely for the empty glory of having a few more 
listeners? No, most certainly no. But the motive of the letter 
was very clear. It was evident I must go; I had no alternative. 
I neither could nor would remain, having thus learned the wishes 
of the master of the house. 

Yet what pain to have to leave this dear place, my dear Lady, 
my dear pupil, the happiness I had found here; but as I thought 
on this, my conscience smote me with another and a sharper 
pang. In my miserable folly I had allowed myself to love those 
who cared but littie for me, and had become comparatively 
unmindly of my darling, the little one who had hitherto been my 
first care—my first object in life. But she was now avenged, 
fully avenged, for yet another blow was about to be dealt—a 
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blow even more severe, more painful than those that had already 
fallen. 

Pained and depressed as I was, I knew it was my duty as 
a paid dependant to attend to the business for which I was 
hired. At three o’clock Miss Cholmley had her German lesson, 
and it now wanted but a few minutes to that hour. I had, 
therefore, no time to lose, as it was plainly my duty not to give 
way to feelings of sadness, but to arrange and prepare Lady 
Cholmley’s work. 

I was collecting the scattered wools strewn upon the carpet, 
when my attention was caught by the voices of Sir Alured and 
his daughter. Sir Alured must have returned here sooner than 
was expected, for I had heard he was to have been absent until 
the following day. 

They were slowly pacing the terrace-walk beneath the library 
windows. I had no time to inform them of my presence. 
Kneeling as I was behind a great arm-chair and the work-table, 
they did not see me, and were speaking as they turned the angle 
of the house. 

“Indeed, my dear Lucy, I regret the necessity,” was said by 
that voice whose deep tones seemed to me the most musical in 
the world; “but there is really no choice. We must get rid of 
her. Much as I feel for you, believe me, it is for your sake that 
I decide upon this, perhaps, somewhat harsh measure, though | 
confess that to me personally her departure will be a relief. 
For some time past she has been to me very distasteful, and 
though, knowing you liked her, I have tried to overcome this 
dislike, yet I must say I shall be very glad when she has gone.” 

“Well, papa, I thought her very nice when she first came, and 
she is certainly very clever.” 

“As to that, my dear, you are the best judge. I know but 
little of her, and what I do know I do not like. Circumstances 
have, however, lately come to my knowledge that lead me to 
think she has been talking to Malcolm about you in a manner 
that, to say the least, is, in my opinion, exceedingly unbecoming, 
and I say this advisedly.” 

“ As to Sir John’s affection, papa, I have not the least doubt of 
it; I can answer for that. Still I do not choose to be interfered 
with, and if you really think this, the sooner she goes the 
better. Now I think of it, I certainly remember that I saw her 
one day walking with Sir John, which was decidedly, indeed, 
very presuming.” 

Every word they said stabbed me to the heart. Every 
sentence cut like the cruel wounds made by a cruel knife. 
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Alas, alas! could those rare conversations I had had with 
Sir John, when I had so innocently expatiated upon Lucy’s 
beauty, her sweet cheerfulness, her exquisite unselfishness, was 
it possible they could be thus misinterpreted? True, I had 
one day, at Miss Cholmley’s request, walked to the Lodge in 
very stormy weather, and, meeting Sir John on my way back, 
he had offered me the shelter of his umbrella. It was also 
true that I had unwarily accepted it; but could such a simple act 
of kindness to a poor dependant be so turned against her— 
turned against her also by those she had in her folly deemed 
real friends? At first I thought I must be mistaken; but there 
was no room for doubt, and the bitterness of the pain was too 
great to be controlled. Even wounded pride was not strong 
enough to check the tears that fell from my eyes, or stay the 
choking sobs that well-nigh suffocated me. However, the very 
violence of such grief brought relief. A dull numbness that stole 
over every sense succeeded such passionate distress. 

I quietly rose from behind the chair where I had remained 
when I heard these cruel, cruel words. Slowly I gathered 
together the tangled skeins, slowly I smoothed my ruffled hair. 
With calm disdain of myself, and profound contempt for my own 
weakness, I looked in the glass at my red and swollen eyes. I[ 
could not with such tell-tales of folly appear before Miss 
Cholmley, nor, indeed, pass through the hall and encounter the 
observant servants. I must delay yet a few minutes, and steady 
my trembling limbs, revive my half-dead heart. I walked to the 
window, and looked again at the view that only this morning had 
appeared fair beyond compare. 

The flower-beds below the terrace were now brilliant with 
many-coloured blossoms, and the warm air wafted into the room 
the rich perfume of masses of heliotrope and mignonette. All 
was still, save the drowsy hum of the bees as they hovered about 
the honey-laden flowers. The long sweeping line of woods was 
partially veiled in a soft mist, the golden radiance of a summer’s 
day; but another mist was now hiding garden and woods from 
my sight, for again tears filled my eyes, and I leaned my head 
against the window in the sorrowful oppression of my mind. 
Absorbed in my own thoughts, I had not heard approaching 
footsteps until they were quite near. I then turned suddenly, 
and, to my shame, exposed my tear-stained face to the searching 
gaze of Sir Alured. 

“Miss Schwartz—my dear child,” said he hurriedly, “is 
anything the matter? Have you had any bad news ?” 

“No—yes,” I answered confusedly ; “no, not any bad news— 
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except for me,” I continued, striving to steady my voice which 
trembled and broke in spite of every effort. 

“Excuse me,” he replied coldly. “I have no wish to intrude 
into your secrets. Perhaps you would prefer seeing Lucy. At 
any rate, you can trust her as a friend.” 

“No, I cannot,” I returned passionately. “I have no friend 
here. I know you wish to get rid of me; but I will not oblige you 
to seek a pretext. I will leave at once, if you prefer my doing so.” 

Then, as thoughts of all the kindness I had experienced in 
this dear place came crowding into my mind, as I remembered 
all the affectionate expressions that I now knew were so hollow 
and untruthful, the grief of my heart overcame me, and I burst 
into a flood of bitter tears. 

“My God!” he cried, “how can you so mistake us—how 
can you so mistake me? May God forgive me, Daisy, for loving 
you too dearly, too passionately!” And as he spoke, I felt 
myself wildly clasped to his heart. “ Child, child, do not tempt 
me too sorely. My little darling, you have so closely twined 
yourself round my heart, that at times I feel tempted to forget 
every law of God and man. But”—pushing me from him—“ for 
God’s sake do not try me too hardly. I will go away. I dare 
not trust myself to remain near you. I will leave you—I will 
leave this place; but I entreat you, not only to forgive me, but 
to remain in this house, and be the angel in it that you have 
been from the first hour of your arrival.” 

Once again he clasped me passionately in his arms, and in 
another instant had left the room. I stood as one transfixed, as 
if turned to stone, but with a tumultuous joy in my heart that 
made every pulse bound with inexpressible happiness. Was it 
possible? Could it be true, that Sir Alured Cholmley, that haughty, 
that reserved and talented man, cared for me, the insignificant 
companion, Daisy Schwartz? In the overwhelming ecstasy of 
this first thought I forgot aught else. The joy of possessing his 
love was to possess the whole world. I feared nothing, I desired 
nothing. A new life had opened before me. 

As one in a dream I sought my room, and I know not how long 
I remained in a trance of delight and happiness. I was only 
roused to a remembrance of everyday life by the loud clang 
of the dressing bell, as it echoed through the house. 

Then, with a tremendous shock, all the horror of the truth 
burst upon me, J, the trusted friend, the hired companion, had 
listened to words of love from a married man, the husband of my 
kind mistress, the father of my kind pupil. 

“Oh, my God!” I cried in the intense anguish of this thought, 
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“how infinitely low I must have sunk before I could even for one 
moment have rejoiced in such infamy.” And the hot blood of 
shame swiftly suffused my face, for I could not doubt how much 
he must have despised me to have ventured to take such a liberty. 
He had, in fact, only treated me as great gentlemen often treat 
light-mannered girls of low degree. Had I been of his own class, 
he would not have dared insult me by professions of such love. 
While I was tormenting myself with these racking questions, 
there was a knock at my door, and Mrs. Jones appeared. 

“Her Ladyship’s love, Miss Schwartz,” she said, “and she 
would be so much obliged if you would go down as quickly as 
possible. Her Ladyship is rather poorly this evening, and has 
only just begun to dress, and Miss Lucy has only just come in 
from herride. Sir John and Mr. Cummings have come to dinner, 
and are now in the library.” 

As Mrs. Jones had seen me, I could not feign illness. There 
was no help for it; I must go down stairs. 

Happily the library was always rather dark before dinner, for 
the room was large and only lighted by one lamp. I trusted, 
therefore, my pale face and shaking hands would escape notice. 
I plentifully bathed my face, to get rid of all traces of tears, and 
the fresh cold water brought some degree of courage. I 
accomplished my toilette as rapidly as my agitated nerves 
permitted, quickly descended the stairs and crossed the hall, 
fearing every moment to meet Sir Alured. 

Much to my relief, when I opened the door of the library, 
I only found there the two guests, Sir John Malcolm and Mr. 
Cummings. Sir John, with his usual friendly cordiality, advanced 
to shake hands, Mr. Cummings only bowed coldly, eyeing me 
suspiciously as he did so. 

“How I wish, Miss Schwartz,” said Sir John, “ you could give 
Lucy your habits of punctuality. I must really scold her some 
day. She is always late, while you are clockwork itself.” 

Mr. Cummings muttered something about the impossibility of 
a house being comfortable in which women had anything to do 
with the management. Then, pulling out his watch, he remarked 
impatiently that dinner was already four minutes late. 

“ Don’t listen to that crusty old bachelor,” laughed Sir John, 
“he thinks no one punctual but himself, and pretends his is the 
only house where real comfort and order are to be found. Some 
day he'll fall in love himself, and then I warrant we shall find no 
such hen-pecked husband in all the dales.” 

Mr. Cummings did not trouble himself to answer this speech, 
but took up a newspaper with a contemptuous “ Pshaw!” 
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The door at this minute opened, and Lady Cholmley and Lucy 
entered together. Lovely as I had ever deemed Miss Cholmley, 
never did she look more exquisitely beautiful than she did this 
evening. The ride had brought a brilliant colour into her cheeks, 
a colour that was heightened by the pleasure of seeing Sir John. 
Her bright eyes sparkled with merriment and joy, and the 
curly, golden-brown hair was all the more bewitching from 
having been somewhat carelessly and hastily arranged. Her 
soft white gown was slightly open in front, showing the creamy 
fairness of her throat, and the transparent sleeves only shaded, 
without concealing, the perfect shape and colouring of her 
beautifully moulded arms. A few roses had been placed in her 
hair. Two or three half-opened buds were also fastened to the 
front of her gown, and in her hand she carried a large bunch of the 
same fragrant flowers. 

Even the cynical Mr. Cummings for a few seconds forgot his 
paper, and gazed with admiration on the lovely vision as she 
approached. I saw his eyes wandering from her to me, as I sat 
half hidden near a distant window, and I felt the contrast his 
looks expressed without the need of words, between this beautiful 
young creature in her white and delicate gown, and the girl, no 
longer very young, whose prettiness was rapidly departing, and 
whose grey, almost conventual costume, in its austere simplicity, 
seemed so fitting a garment for her who wore it. 

Words cannot well describe the glow of joy and pride that 
came over Sir John’s face as he looked upon this radiant young 
creature, so soon to be his wife. 

“My darling,” I could hear him whisper as he tenderly pressed 
her hand, “ never have I seen you look more lovely than you are 
to-night.” ‘Then, in a still lower tone, “Give me that bud; I 
want it.” 

“No, no,” laughed Lucy aloud in her clear, childish voice ; “ I 
cannot spare you even one bud. I want them ail for that tire- 
some Daisy there in that corner. She never will make herself fit 
to be seen. She will not have gowns, so she must and she shall 
have flowers.” 

So saying, she darted upon me, pushed me into a chair, and 
began arranging some of the flowers amongst my hair. 

As the kindly, loveable face bent over mine, how I longed to 
kiss that delicate cheek, but I dared not take such a liberty. 
Still, I should have ventured to press my lips against that little 
white hand had I not at that moment caught the sneering and 
scornful glance of Mr. Cummings, and also noticed the mocking 
smile that curled around his thin lips. I knew he deemed all 
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foreigners sycophants and flatterers. Quick as lightning, too, 
the cruel words of my young mistress flashed across my brain. 
It was impossible to endure such false seeming, such heartless 
treachery. 

I struggled to rise—laughingly she held me down; but when I 
still resisted, and somewhat hastily pushed the flowers aside, she 
looked at me for a moment with pained and wondering eyes, made 
no farther effort, and walked to the other end of the room. 

Stung with remorse, certain that I alone was in fault, convinced 
that my suspicions were doing her injustice, and that, whatever 
might be my thoughts and fancies, she was good and kind and 
true, I rose to follow her, and in a few whispered words ask the 
pardon I longed for, when I hurriedly shrank back still farther into 
my corner, for the gong sounded and Sir Alured entered the room. 

Was it possible that this calm, self-contained, courteous man of 
the world, who had a pleasant word to say to each of his guests, 
could be the same who had spoken to me with such passion but a 
few short hours ago? Nothing in his manner, nor in his words, 
nor even in the tone of his voice, betrayed the slightest agitation. 

I felt my colour going and coming every moment. In vain I 
struggled to be calm. In vain I endeavoured to steady my 
shaking nerves, or force myself even to seem to eat. I knew I 
was trembling in every limb, and yet he, whose words had thus 
overwhelmed me, was as quiet and indifferent as if he neither 
remembered nor cared for the agitation, nay, the suffering he 
had caused me. 

It was cruel, it was wickedly cruel—or had I been dreaming ? 
Were all the words, the events of to-day but chimeras, existing 
only in my own imagination? Or was it that the master of the 
house (and at this thought my proud heart throbbed as if stung 
by a thousand adders) deemed me so lowly, so valueless, as to be 
only worthy of the passing and degrading admiration of men far 
above me in station? The mere suspicion of such humiliation 
was so insupportable that it was with difficulty I retained my 
place at the table. I felt as if I must rush away from the room, 
from him, from this house, from all such hateful surroundings. 

I was on the point of rising, when again thoughts and actions 
were restrained by encountering the cold, scrutinising eyes of 
Mr. Cummings, who was seated exactly opposite. I had not been 
in the habit of talking much at dinner. I rarely spoke unless 
spoken to; my silence, therefore, passed unnoticed. The engaged 
couple were merry and talkative, having much to say about past 
events and future plans. Sir Alured and Mr. Cummings soon 
plunged into an eager political discussion. Lady Cholmley, who 
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was unwell and depressed, only occasionally said a word to Sir John 
or her daughter. 

Happily my pale face and want of appetite escaped notice, and, 
fortunately also for me, soon after we had returned to the library, 
Lady Cholmley said she was too tired to await the arrival of the 
gentlemen. I noticed indeed that her voice was hollow, and that 
her hand shook nervously as she extended it for the cup of coffee 
I had prepared for her. 

Lucy had strolled out on the terrace, and in a few minutes after 
leaving the dining-room Lady Cholmley begged me to give her 
my arm to help her to her room. While doing so, I again noticed 
how exhausted and feeble she appeared, how pale and haggard 
was her face, and that the nervous trembling of her hands at 
moments extended to her whole frame. 

On arriving at the curtained door that separated her apart- 
ments from the gallery, my dear Lady wished me good-night, and 
kissed me affectionately. Then laying her hand impressively upon 
my arm, she looked cautiously around, as if fearful that any one 
might hear, and whispered hurriedly in low but fervid accents— 

“Daisy, do not forget; remember there is peace in heaven. 
We may never find it on earth, but we know that for the young 
and innocent there is peace in heaven. Yes, yes; there is peace 
in heaven.” 

Again she pressed my arm. Her dove-like eyes looked upwards 
with the strained, yearning expression that I had seen once 
before. Again she kissed me hurriedly, then, passing quickly 
through the door, I heard it locked and relocked with anxious 
haste. 

I, for my part, was only too thankful to retreat to my room, 
where, throwing myself on a chair, I endeavoured in some degree 
to collect my scattered thoughts. But in vain I struggled to be 
calm. In vain I struggled to control my over-excited feelings. 
In spite of every effort, nature would have her way, and, with 
bitter tears and half-suffocated cries, I expiated my folly, my 
wicked thoughts, and the misery that oppressed my soul. Keen 
as was my repentance, keen as was my sorrow, the sharpest pain 
of all arose from the fact that there was not one friend in whom I 
could confide, not one creature from whom I could ask sympathy. 

“Oh, my little Oda,” I cried aloud in the extremity of my 
longing, “ what would I not give to have your loving arms around 
my neck!” 

I arose for the purpose of getting the picture of my darling, 
that I might be comforted by looking at even so poor a likeness of 
that patient face, when I paused with a sudden shock. Again 
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I heard the low ominous hiss that had so appalled me the night 
of my arrival. But now I was in much too excited a condition, 
much ‘too distressed by real troubles to allow myself to be 
alarmed by superstitious or puerile fears. I would know what 
this meant, and if the venomous reptile was there, what was life 
to me that I should fear to lose it? 

I flew to the door. It was locked as usual, so, though I un- 
fastened it as rapidly as possible, I was only in time to see that 
some one had passed through the swing door at the end of the 
passage. Who could that some one have been? Mrs. Barnes, I 
felt persuaded. Who else in this house would have played me so 
cruel a trick? Before going to bed I carefully examined the 
fastenings of my door, double locking it, and drawing a heavy bolt 
across its panels. 

But in vain that night did I try to sleep. For hours I tossed 
about in feverish distress, nor could I obtain calm by fixing my 
thoughts on any subject. I could understand nothing, feel nothing 
but abject shame and distress. Towards morning, however, I fell 
into a troubled sleep, from which I was awakened by the energetic 
knocking of a maid at my door. 

“If you please, miss, Sir Alured’s compliments, and he 
would be glad to speak to you in the study as soon as you are 
ready.” 

Yes, I quite understood what was coming. i was about to 
receive my dismissal—my instant dismissal. I should probably 
leave this dear place in the course of the day. 

Where were now my terrors, my anger of last night? Where 
were now my wise resolves that it was better to go—where my 
prudent convictions that I ought not to remain ? 

Doubtless, in my foolish vanity, I had misunderstood Sir Alured. 
Doubtless I had mistaken words that were only meant to reassure 
a poor foreigner for expressions of warmer interest; and now I 
was about to undergo the punishment due to so many errors. 

With a heavy heart and trembling hand I opened the door of 
the study. Sir Alured was standing near the fireplace, his arm 
resting on the chimney-piece. He turned as I entered, and 
advanced to meet me. 

“My child,” he said, and I could not but notice that the 
voice usually so composed and steady, slightly trembled as he spoke. 
“My child, I must ask you to forgive me for conduct for which 
I shall never cease reproaching myself. I terrified you. I 
forgot the respect due to you as my guest, as the inmate of 


my house. God help me that I forgot even for a moment the 
bonds——” 
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He walked quickly up and down the room, then, returning to 
me, he took my hand. 

“ But, Daisy,” he continued, “I dare not remain near you. 
Your tears yesterday unmanned me. I cannot trust myself. God 
knows, my poor child, I would not harm you—you, who are dearer 
tome than life! Forgive me, forgive me, Daisy, I ought not to say 
even this; and yet, did you know all, you would perhaps pardon 
me—you would perhaps even pity me. Never before have I 
asked for pity from any human being, but your sweet face invites 
to trust and confidence in all things. But I repeat I cannot 


remain near you. I must go. My agent in Antigua has long’ 


been urging me to join him. There are matters of importance 
to which I ought to have attended long ago. Sir John is also 
pressing that his marriage should take place as speedily as possible. 
The year of probation will soon be at an end; there is no reason, 
therefore, for farther delay. We arranged last night that it 
should take place before the end of the month, and Malcolm and I go 
to London to-day. Do not fear annoyance from me. I shall only 
returnhere the day before the marriage, and shall leave an hour after 
the ceremony is over to go on board the mail steamer at Southamp- 
ton. MayI ask you to do me a great and inestimable favour ? 
Will you remain here with Lady Cholmley during my absence? My 
poor wife has been better, far better and happier since you have 
been with her, than she has been for years—than she has been 
since the time of that dreadful——” 

Again he paused, and walked rapidly to and fro the room for 
some minutes in silence. Then, returning to me, he again took my 
hand. 

“ Daisy,” he said, “I do not deserve that you should look upon 
me as a friend. Ido not deserve that you should show me any 
mark of friendship. I am not entitled to hope for any forbearance 
even on your part, and yet I do venture to entreat you to grant 
me this great proof of your forgiveness and of your generosity. 
You do not dislike my wife?” he asked, looking at me sud- 
denly, almost suspiciously. “You are not afraid of her—of her 
fancies ?” 

Then for the first time during all this interview I spoke. 
Thunderstruck, overwhelmed with I know not what—was it rapture ; 
was it pain; was it an intoxicating delight, or an unspeakable 
terror ?—I cannot tell, but until now I had stood mute, immovable, 
as one turned to stone. 

“Dislike her! Afraid of Lady Cholmley!” I cried, clasping my 
hands, and feeling half suffocated by the sobs that now choked my 
utterance. “How can I help loving one who has ever been so 
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kind, so more than good?” I turned to the window to hide the 
tears I could no longer repress. 

“For God’s sake, Daisy, have courage—have courage for us both! 
Do not try me too much, child. Cannot you see how desperately 
I am striving to be an honest man? My child, I have made you 
unhappy, but you do not know what remorseful unhappiness 
means. Do you not see that I—that there are some duties almost 
more than man can bear?. My child, my child, I must leave you.’ 

For one second I felt myself strained convulsively to his heart ; 
I felt passionate kisses on my forehead and hair—then he was 
gone. 


Within an hour I heard the wheels of the carriage that took him 
and Sir John away. I have no distinct remembrance how I passed 
the rest of that day, nor can I define the wild thoughts, the wild 
imaginings that alternately charmed and tortured my brain. 

My heart had first given one great bound of joy in the thought 
that he really loved me; but how quickly was it followed by 
the exquisite shame and remorse that I had allowed even for one 
moment so wrong, so wicked a feeling again to have possession of 
me. 

Cost what it would, such sinful heart-beatings must be stilled. 
The past must be as a dream, baseless, useless, and valueless—a 
dream of exquisite but delusive happiness. The golden doors of a 
heavenly vision had opened for one instant, but that instant must now 
be paid for by months, perhaps by years, of fierce struggle and of 
pain. For a little brief period the stream of life had been flowing 
so happily for me. Now it had cast me against rocks, amidst cruel 
stones. Bleeding and maimed, I must now endeavour to regain 
the dull and level shore of commonplace life. 

When evening came it was no futile excuse to say I was too ill 
to appear. Lucy had come several times to my door, but I fancied 
her tone was cold, almost displeased. Perhaps she did not believe 
in my excuses of illness, or was she pained rather than angry that 
I did not admit her? Lady Cholmley also sent repeatedly to 
inquire, and Mrs. Jones was so persistent that I was at length 
compelled to admit her, though I much feared her keen, searching 
eyes and outspoken manner of speech. Directly she entered, she 
insisted on feeling my pulse and examining my tongue. 

“Why, miss, you are in a perfect fever! What have you been 
doing to get yourself in such a state? You were as well as well 
could be yesterday morning.” 

“No,” I murmured, “I have not been very well for some time.” 

“Then you've been eating some of your German messes. 
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Those honey-cakes of yours are enough to give any one indigestion. 
But, my dear, there must be something the matter. You're in a 
shake all over, black under the eyes, and head burning like 
anything. Any bad news, miss—anything on your mind, my 
dear?” And she looked at me inquiringly, with kind but pene- 
trating eyes. 

“ No,” I stammered, “no bad news.” 

She quite well knew I had had no German letters for some days. 
But I continued, anxious to give a reason, and experiencing 
also that vague but curious desire to confide something to some 
one. “I was frightened last night.” 

“ Frightened, were you, my dear? I am sorry for that.” As she 
said this, I thought she looked anxious, and I fancied also became 
a little pale. 

“Perhaps you had a bad dream, miss? Indigestion often makes 
people dream.” 

“No, it was no dream,” I answered; then added irrelevantly, 
“Is Mrs. Barnes a kind woman ?” 

“Mrs. Barnes! Why she’s the best and kindest creature there 
ever was; and so devoted to our dear Lady too—never tired ; 
sits up night after night without a word. And so charitable too ; 
always working away at those flowers for hospitals, infirmaries, 
poor ladies—and all to please our Lady, the best and kindest 
creature in the world. But why, my dear, do you ask?” 

“T thought last night,” said I, hesitatingly, “ that she wanted 
to play some trick upon me and frighten me.” 

“Why did you think that, miss?” 

“ Because,” said I, again hesitating, “there was such a horrid 
sound at my door. A hiss, the hiss of a snake I’m certain, and 
when I looked into the passage I fancied I saw Mrs. Barnes 
passing through the swing door.” 

If I had had any doubt before, I had none now. Mrs. Jones 
got not only pale, but very pale. For some moments she remained 
silent, then, seeming to have made up her mind, she said— 

“ Well, my dear, you must not be frightened ; but perhaps it was 
a snake, though I can hardly believe it. At any rate, it was quite 
a harmless one. Little Master Bertie, poor darling, had a fancy 
for these ugly things, and used to pick up eggs and hatch them, 
and often made the little snakes and slow worms as tame as tame 
could be. Well, after he died, his poor mamma would not have 
the creatures killed; but we thought they had all died long ago. 
However, one may have got away, and come here by chance.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Jones, though you say it was harmless, I 
never heard a more horrid, savage sound than that hiss.” 
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A shudder passed over me as I spoke, and I am sure Mrs. Jones 
felt I was speaking the truth. 

“My dear young lady,” she said earnestly and kindly, “don’t 
think any more about it. Ill see and have the animal caught 
should it be in the house; but most like last night you were a 
little over-tired and feverish, perhaps even a little delirious, and 
did not rightly hear. Let me get you ready for bed, and then 
you lock your door, and go to sleep, and you'll have no more dreams 
or frights or such like stupidities.” 

I thanked and kissed the kind-hearted woman for her help and 
friendly advice ; still, notwithstanding her reassuring words, I was 
convinced from the manner with which she again advised me to 
lock my door, that there was something connected with the noise 
I had heard she was unwilling I should know. 

Far more anxious thoughts, however, than the fright I had had 
now harassed my mind, and for many hours I lay awake, doubt- 
fully and sorrowfully debating with myself what I ought to do, 
what course I ought to adopt. 

Was it my duty to leave at once, or ought I to remain at 
Wardale? At length I decided to remain here until the time 
approached for Sir Alured’s return from London. Before his 
arrival I had no doubt it was my imperative duty to leave. I 
had not the courage to abandon my dear Lady hastily and ungrate- 
fully, without apparently sufficient reason. In a few weeks also 
I should probably have heard of another situation. I decided, 
however, it would be better not to go to Ludlow Castle. The 
separation from Wardale would not be sufficiently complete ; 
besides, such a place would be too gay for me. The necessary 
toilette would absorb the greater part of the salary offered. A 
school or a quiet family would suit me better. 

My present pay only sufficed for the requirements of my little 
Oda. As soon as I received my money I forwarded almost the 
whole of it to Germany, and it so happened that at this moment 
I was absolutely penniless. I had not even the few shillings 
necessary to pay for an advertisement. 

It was impossible to apply either to Lady or Miss Cholmley. 
I resolved, therefore, to ask Miss Plowden to find me a new 
situation. She was certainly cross in temper and acid of speech ; 
but, though her words might be harsh, I had a conviction, indeed 
I had heard from many persons, that in cases of real need her 
actions were kind. It was clear I must appeal to Miss Plowden, 
and with this resolve I fell asleep. 
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When I entered the breakfast-room the following morning, I 
found no one there but Mr. Cummings. Miss Cholmley had sent 
word that she should breakfast with Lady Cholmley. Mr. 
Cummings bowed civilly as I entered, but he did not speak. Of 
course, therefore, I did not presume to do so. The breakfast 
proceeded in silence, I feeling at every moment more and more 
constrained and uncomfortable, because I was nervously exciting 
myself for a rash deed that had suddenly suggested itself. 

At length, summoning all my courage, and prefacing my remark 
with a feeble little cough to attract attention—“ May I,” said I 
timidly, “take a great liberty ?” 

He did not speak or stir. 

“ May I venture,” continued I, aware that, in spite of the courage 
I had summoned, my voice would falter, “ will you permit me to 
ask your advice ?” 

He started, looked up, then coldly bowed, perceiving, however, 
that I still hesitated. 

“Pray proceed, I shall be happy 
something that I could not clearly distinguish. 

“T have been thinking,” I continued, gaining more resolution 
now that the first awful step had been made, that after Miss 
Cholmley is married, I had better try to find another situation. 
She principal duty for which I was engaged was to give lessons in 
German and music to Miss Cholmley, and I cannot but feel that 
when my pupil leaves home, my services will no longer be really 
wanted. Sir Alured was so kind as to say,” and here my unruly 
voice again became low and broken, “that I was useful to Lady 
Cholmley, but I fear the little I can do for her Ladyship is not 
a fair return for the salary I receive.” 

Never have I seen so sudden a change in any countenance as that 
which passed over the stern face of Mr. Cummings as I uttered these 
last words. The heavy wrinkles on his forehead were actually 
smoothed away ; the shaggy grey eyebrows relaxed from the forbid- 
ding frown into which they were habitually drawn ; the hard, severe 
eyes, whose unkind scrutiny was so chilling and alarming, now for 
a moment rested upon me with kindly approval. The corner of 
the sarcastic mouth almost softened into asmile. The voice, whose 
tones had hitherto inspired me with infinite dread—for never had 
he addressed me save in accents that testified disapproval of all I 
said or did—was now absolutely soft and gentle. He looked at me 
intently for one moment, then said— 





Here he muttered 
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“Miss Schwartz, you have disappointed me. I thought, at first, 
you would probably turn out a designing, scheming young woman. 
I see you are not one of that sort. I hate sneaks and cheats. I 
perceive you are neither one nor the other. I thought there were 
two in this house. There’s only one.” 

Astonished, overpowered as I was by the marvellous change 
that had come over him, Mr. Cummings said this with such 
vehemence and indignation that I could scarcely forbear smiling. 

“‘ However,” he continued, “ you are quite right in going away 
from here. After Miss Cholmley’s marriage this will be no place 
for you. I told Cholmley so some months ago, but of course he 
would not listen to good advice. No one does when they don’t 
like it. Of course, too ” and here he again muttered some- 
thing to himself, of which I could not catch the meaning. 

“Where do you mean to go?” he said. ‘“ What sort of situation 
do you want?” 

“ As governess for foreign languages and music, or as a general 
assistant governess in a school,” I suggested. 

After a moment’s pause, he continued — 

“T suppose you have no money—nobody ever hasany. In these 
days it is the fashion to embark in business without capital, and 
as to girls—Heaven save the mark—they start as governesses with 
uncommonly little learning, perhaps more than enough of good 
looks, but at all events with a prodigiously good opinion of them- 
selves and their merits. Of course you have no money.” 

I humbly acknowledged that it was indeed true that I had no 
money. 

“And send all your little earnings to the poor ones at home, 
eh?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I send my salary to my little blind sister, who 
lives with an aunt,” 

“Eh—oh! Blind sister. Ah!” 

He pushed his chair hastily from the table, and, walking to tke 
fireplace, violently hammered at the coals that were lying in the 
grate, although there was no fire. 

“ How oldis she? Are you very fond of her?” 

“Oh, sir! am I fond of her? She is the one creature on earth 
I have to love. She is only six, and not only blind, but so delicate. 
It was an agony to me to have to leave her, but I must earn 
something to pay for her living. I cannot let her go into the 
asylum for the poor blind. As it is, the salary Lady Cholmley 
kindly gives me supports her in comfort.” 

“And you, my poor girl, have nothing?” He said these com- 
passionate words in so savagea tone that [ really started. Had he 
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been denouncing one of the cheats he so cordially detested, he 
could not have spoken with more angry emphasis. 

Again the wrinkles furrowed his brow, again the angry eyes 
grew stern and lowering. Notwithstanding the kindness of his 
previous speeches, his now formidable aspect caused my terror of 
him to return with redoubled force. Trembling, I rose from my 
chair, and prepared to leave the room. But as I neared the door, 
“Stop, Miss Schwartz,” he cried; “I wish to make a proposition 
to you.” 

j el he hammered on the unlighted coals, and then, after a 
moment’s pause, and without turning to look at me, he burst out 
with—“TI tell you what it is, Miss Schwartz, you’re a great deal 
too pretty and attractive to go hunting about for situations of 
governess or schoolmistress. I don’t say you're a regular beauty, 
far from it. You're better than that, you’ve a way with you that 
turns a man’s head before he knows what he’s about. And—and 
—you’ve turned my head. The world,” and here he laughed with 
the old grating, sardonic laugh, “will say I’m an old fool—I 
suppose I am—but fool or not, I mean what I say. Honestly, 
Miss Schwartz, I don’t think you can do better than marry me. 
I’ve a rough outside I know, but I can be kind to those I love. 
My bark is worse than my bite any day. Well, I see you don’t 
like the thought. I don’t want to hurry you. Take six months 
to think about it, and look out for a situation if you like. At the 
end of six months I shall ask you again. If you don’t say yes 
then, I shall never trouble you more. But if you do say yes, your 
sister’s home shall be with us. God knows I do not wish to 
separate two loving hearts. In the meantime I advise you to 
consult Miss Plowden—she’s a sensible woman, though a mighty 
disagreeable one; and as you ought to advertise in some of 
the leading papers, I’ll see about that for you.” 

To say I was stricken dumb with astonishment would but faintly 
express my state of mind during the few minutes of Mr. Cummings’s 
speech. He held out his hand as he opened the door for me to 
pass out. Involuntarily I placed mine in it, and he pressed it with 
a firm and friendly grasp. 

“ Well,” he said, “ we shall see in six months. Inthe meantime, 
God bless you.” 

Again I flew to my room to try to think, to try to reflect on 
what had passed. The marvellous events of these last two days 
had turned my brain. I might try to think, I might try to reflect ; 
neither thought nor reflection were possible. I could only feel, 
and feel with an acuteness that was absolute pain. Did either of 
the two men who had spoken to me of love mean what they said ? 
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TL could not believe it. I felt convinced that the love of the one 
‘was an insult, that the love of the other was but compassion. I 
neither could nor would accept either; and yet—and yet—alas 
for me, strive as I would, the words spoken by Sir Alured kept 
ringing in my ear. 

For a few seconds I strove in vain to banish the thrill of delight 
with which I acknowledged to myself the happiness they would 
have given me had he been free to speak, had I been free to hear. 
But this was not so, could not be so, and at all cost such imagin- 
ings must be banished from my mind. I now blushed for myself 
that I had permitted them to have even momentary place there. 
Nevertheless, I could not bring myself to the resolution of marry- 
ing Mr. Cummings. That was the one sacrifice I could not force 
myself to make. 

All this time I had seldom thought of Ernst, or of my half 
engagement to him. In truth I had so long been accustomed to 
consider him only as a good-natured boy, and had liked him so 
much more for my Oda’s sake than for my own, that he entered 
but little into my remembrance or my plans. Now, however, I 
was so convinced that a marriage with him would be impossible 
that I resolved in my next letter to Aunt Miiller to beg she 
would inform him of my determination. 

Finding that my services would not be required either by my 
pupil or Lady Cholmley, I set off early to seek Miss Plowden, 
hoping by the aid of her practical advice to arrange some plan 
for the future. 

My especial wish was to obtain a situation in a school where I 
could have Oda with me. My aunt’s last letter had made me 
somewhat anxious about the little one. She was evidently not 
quite well: either she was unduly fretting at being separated from 
me, or else a town life did not suit so fragile a child, especially 
one accustomed to the fresh air and freedom of the country. At 
any rate, I longed to have her with me; and this longing added 
strength to my resolve to obtain, as quickly as my engagement 
with Lady Cholmley permitted, another situation. 

The day was sunny and fresh, and the knowledge that soon I 
should have to leave this beautiful place made me love and admire 
it more than ever. Every few minutes I paused to enjoy its many 
beauties. Even my own anxious mind responded to such bright 
and happy surroundings. Anxiety and pain passed away, and 
gratitude and cheerfulness returned to mind and soul. 

Absorbed in reflection I had walked on, until a sudden turn 
of the path I had followed took me out of the brilliant sunshine, 
and, descending into the little dell, I found myself beneath 
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the dark shadows cast by the thickly-growing shrubs and trees. 
The chill caused by so rapid a change from glowing sunlight to 
gloomy darkness made me shudder as I passed beneath the ivy- 
covered walls, or rather ruins, of a little summer-house that stood 
over against the quiet waters of the fatal pool. I was surprised 
to find at that moment how dreary the place appeared. 

I know not why the aspect of this well-known place so 
intimidated me, but as I came down the rapidly descending path, 
I hesitated for a moment ere I approached the pool. Speedily 
ashamed, however, of such childish fears—to be attributed, as I wel} 
knew, to a fatigued body and an over-excited mind, I walked 
briskly on. 

I had just reached the lowest point of the dell, where the ruins 
threw their heaviest shadow over the path, when, whether it wers 
my own disordered imagination, or the rustle of some animal 
forcing its way through the tangle of grass and weeds, I know not, 
but again I thought I heard the same low, terrible hiss that had 
so appalled me in the house both last night and the night of my 
arrival, 

Overcome by sudden panic, I flew rather than ran from the ill- 
omened spot, terror giving wings to my feet, for at every step I 
fancied I felt the cold, clammy tightness of the venomous creature’s 
clasp twisting itself round my foot. Even after regaining the 
bright sunshine of the open park, it was some time before f 
could recover any degree of calmness, or convince myself of the 
folly of such fears. Such unreasonable terror more than ever 
showed me the necessity of change and of a fresh home. Brain 
and heart alike were over-excited, and consequently becoming 
weakened. 

I found Miss Plowden far kinder in manner and infinitely less 
acid of speech than I had ventured to expect. Her advice was 
good and practical. She commended, with considerable energy, 
my intention of leaving Wardale after Miss Cholmley’s marriage, 
and assured me I should have little or no difficulty in obtaining a 
situation in some good school, where my services would be fairly 
well paid. Little Oda’s companionship would be no hindrance, 
for, as she remarked bluntly but not unkindly, a German child, 
though blind, might possibly enhance the advantages of the 
school. 

She offered to write at once to a friend at Scarborough, who, if 
she did not require me herself, would be sure to know of some 
similar establishment. 

“You will be fortunate, Miss Schwartz, should you and your 
sister be accepted by my friend. I do not know a more sound- 
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hearted, sound-headed woman than Mrs. Morton. No modern 
nonsense or fashionable follies about her; but few are more just or 
upright in mind or conduct. Do your duty by her, and she will 
act kindly and considerately by you. I should think also that sea 
air would be desirable for your sister. Mrs. Morton’s house is 
near the sea, stands amongst meadows, and has a large garden— 
advantageous, therefore, in every way. At any rate, Miss 
Schwartz, you are quite right in leaving Wardale—quite right. 
In my opinion, you ought never to have come; however, you are 
going, so all’s well that ends well.” 

I could not forbear laughing at this speech, which Miss Plowden 
emphasised by many sagacious nods and shakes of the head, 
causing all her bracelets, rings, chains, and bead tassels to make 
quite a little chorus of rattles; but I felt truly grateful for 
such good advice, and thanked her heartily for such kind assist- 
ance. 

Before taking my leave, I was on the point of mentioning the 
singular alarms I had had, but checked myself in time, for it 
occurred to me that foolish fancies and nervous fears were no 
recommendations to a governess, and no doubt would be thoroughly 
distasteful to one so eminently practical as Miss Plowden. I did, 
however, hazard the question whether Yorkshire was as favoured 
as Ireland in being exempt from venomous animals such as toads 
snakes, &ec. 

Miss Plowden had been arranging papers on her writing-table, 
but as I spoke she suddenly faced round and looked full at me, 
with what I fancied an odd expression in her keen eyes. 

“Snakes,” she said, “snakes! Why do you want to know? 
Have you seen any?” 

Her manner, her look instantly put me on my guard; so I 
quietly replied that I had a great dislike to these creatures, and 
should return therefore by the longer but open road across the 
park, instead of taking the shorter way through the glen, where 
the grass was long and the bushes grew so thickly together. 

“Quite right, quite right,” returned Miss Plowden. “I can’t 
bear that glen myself—it’s an ugly place, besides having an ugly 
history.” 

As I walked home through the park, I could not help pondering 
over Miss Plowden’s unusually flurried manner and on her unusual 
reticence—she, who piqued herself on an invincible composure— 
she, whose tongue never failed her, and who would speak openly, 
often with painful openness, upon every subject. It was clear 
there was something at Wardale that I was not to know. But 
why should I seek to penetrate into secrets that my kind 
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employers desired to keep to themselves? I am doubtless as 
curious as most women, but in this instance I can truly say I had 
no wish to pain myself or them by asking indiscreet questions. 

A letter from my aunt was awaiting my arrival at the Court. 
As kindly as possible, she told me of her anxiety, but as I read, 
more and more alarmed did I become. My darling had been ill, 
not seriously so, and on that fact Aunt Miller laid great stress, but 
she was constantly ailing, and did not rally as quickly as a child of 
her age ought to do. 

Whether, as I had feared, the confinement of a town life did not 
suit her, or that the little tender heart pined unduly for me, it was 
evident some change must be made, and made without loss of time. 
Aunt Miiller suggested the very plan I had already thought of, 
that I should obtain a situation in a school where I could have 
Oda with me, or that I should come as speedily as might be to 
Frankfort. It was evident, notwithstanding her many reassuring 
sentences, that she was seriously uneasy about the little one, and 
numerous details showed me how much cause there was for grave 
anxiety. My first impulse was to rush off to Frankfort, and bear 
my darling away from the air and mode of life that were destroy- 
ingher. If I could but bring her here to this fresh, health-giving, 
moorland country, surely then strength would return to the 
weakened frame, roses would again appear on the pallid cheek. 
But how was I to get to Germany? In miserable anxiety, I 
examined the poor contents of my purse. But a few shillings were 
there, scarcely enough to take me to Hull. I shrank with invin- 
cible repugnance from applying to either Lady or Miss Cholmley, 
but it occurred to me that Mrs. Jones, kind, motherly Mrs. Jones, 
might perhaps lend me enough for my journey. In Frankfort I 
doubted not that I could obtain employment that would enable me 
to repay the loan in the course of a few weeks. 

I was on the point of going downstairs to seek Mrs. Jones, when 
the door flew open and Lucy rushed in. 

“My dearest Daisy,” she cried, “why were you so cross and 
disagreeable the other night? I do think you are the most 
tiresome creature in the world. Why would you not have my 
roses? I got them on purpose for you, and I thought it so horrid 
of you to push them away as you did. If you were not such a 
darling I should so like to be angry with you. And now I have 
quite a mountain of troubles upon me. First, I have quarrelled 
with you—that does not matter, as we are going to make it up. 
Next, I have quarrelled with my maid, and that does matter, as 
IT must send her away, and I cannot imagine how I shall get 
another to suit me as well. It seems that Sir John and papa 
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have long hated her. They say she is a story-teller, and sly, 
besides being presuming and pert ; so, although she is the perfection 
of a maid, and has the fingers of a fairy, she is to go, and goes, I 
believe, either to-day or to-morrow. So there I am, going to be 
married without a maid, and not knowing how on earth to get one, 
for Aunt Stanley, who always helped me in such matters, is abroad. 
I insist upon having a marvel of a maid, and papa insists upon my 
having a marvel of steadiness and of all similar virtues. Do you 
know, Daisy, of a comfortable, perfect German? I have often 
thought I should like a nice, clever, round-faced, flaxen-haired 
German. They are often capital maids, and good honest creatures 
besides, and But, my poor dear, I declare you have tears in 
your eyes, and you look as white and wretched as wretched can be. 
My dear, dear Daisy, forgive me for running on about my own 
little matters when perhaps you are miserable about some great 
trouble.” 

And the affectionate young girl threw her arms round me and 
kissed me. 

“Tsee you have a letter; what is it? No, no,” she added, laugh- 
ing, as I offered it to her; “no, no, you must read it to me. [ 
should never be able to make out that crabbed German writing. 
But,” continued she seriously, as she looked again at my careworn 
face and anxious eyes, “ let me be a friend, dearest Daisy ; tell me, 
if you can, without thinking me impertinent or intrusive, what is 
the matter. What is making you unhappy? Two heads, Miss 
Plowden says, are better than one, and though I fear my head is 
both light and empty, my heart is better than my head, and it 
longs to help you.” 

As shortly as possible, I told her of my anxiety about my little 
Oda; of the blind child’s failing health caused by city life, and 
especially by her continued longing for her sister. I told her of 
my intention of leaving, in order to find a school where I could 
have Oda with me. But I had not the courage to say that I had 
not the money that would enable me to bring her to England, or 
indeed to go to her. I paused, debating with myself, or rather 
endeavouring to nerve myself to ask a little loan, when Miss 
Cholmley jumped up, and said eagerly— 

“But, my dearest Daisy, I really do not see the difficulty. 
Permit me to say you are very silly for making mountains out of 
molehills. As to your going away from here, especially at present, 
that is an impossibility. You really must not think of it. Ido 
not know what mamma would do without you. In fact, it would be 
very cruel of you to leave her.” Directly after my marriage my 
father goes to Antigua, and poor mamma would be left here all 
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alone. Papaand I quite count upon you as our greatest mainstay 
and comfort.” 

I murmured something indistinctly, for I knew not what to say. 

“But why not have the child here? Not in this house, of 
course, because, ever since my poor brother’s death, papa has 
quite a horror of children. He will not let one come near the 
place. Even Aunt Stanley is not allowed to bring her children 
here. But why not settle her at the Lodge with that good Mrs. 
Jackson? She, poor soul, lost her own blind child some months 
ago, and I’m sure would be only too thankful to have your little 
sister. Such a charge would not only be a gain, but a comfort to 
her, and you could always go to the Lodge as often as you liked, 
in fact, be with her great part of the day. Our moorland 
air must do the poor child good, and Mrs. Jackson is the 
kindest woman in the world. The only difficulty I see, and that 
after all is a tiny one, is as to the best means of getting the dear 
child here. She cannot come alone, that is quite evident. Could 
your aunt bring her? or have you any friend who would? You 
really must not think of going yourself,” she added hastily, seeing 
me about to speak, “the mere suggestion of such a plan would 
upset mamma for days, perhaps even for weeks, and that would 
delay my marriage, and cause no end of trouble and perplexity. 
How I wish,” she added reflectively, “ that you knewa nice useful 
German girl who would suit me. Are you sure, Daisy, you do 
not know any one who would do?” 

As Miss Cholmley spoke, there flashed upon me the remem- 
brance of a young needlewoman who had helped my aunt and me 
in preparing for my hurried journey to England. Impossible to 
find a more honest, industrious, or well-conducted girl, if she 
were but good enough for so grand a situation as maid to the future 
Lady Malcolm. I had scarcely said ten words in her favour ere 
Miss Cholmley seized on the suggestion with her usual impetuosity. 

“The very thing,” she cried enthusiastically. ‘ Your Freda 
Werner is the very girl I want—another treasure like your dear 
old self. Ill telegraph and also write to Mr. Green at once, to 
make all necessary arrangements. Don’t trouble any more in 
the matter, it will all be done.” 

“But Sir Alured,” I faltered, “and Sir John Malcolm, they 
may not approve.” 

“ Now, Daisy, you are losing your wisdom, and getting silly 
again. Of course I shall telegraph to them both; but we must 
have our letters ready to send off directly the answers arrive. 
Sir John will be delighted, I know, and I have little doubt but 
that papa will approve also. So write at once to your aunt and 
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to Freda—what a charming name!—while I ‘see about the 
telegrams, and in the afternoon we will walk to Mrs. Jackson’s, 
and settle matters with her.” 

But when Miss Cholmley had left me, I could not write the 
letters. I could not force myself to do so, or feel satisfied that I 
ought to take suchaliberty. Feasible and satisfactory as the kind 
proposal appeared, I could not help feeling that it would be 
better for me to go. It would be far better to establish myself 
with Oda in some school. I was still sitting absorbed in thought 
when Miss Cholmley returned. 

“Now, Daisy, I declare this is too bad. Not one word have 
you written, while I have been as busy as possible. The 
telegrams have been sent, and I have brought my letter to 
Mr. Green to see if you can suggest any better arrangements 
than those I have made.” 

“ Dear, dear Miss Cholmley,” I said, “you know better than I 
can tell you how intensely I feel your most generous kindness, so 
do forgive me that I seem to hesitate, even for a moment, in 
accepting it with heartfelt gratitude; but Iam sure you will see 
that I ought not, that I cannot presume in the slightest degree 
upon Sir Alured, Until the answer comes, it is impossible, quite 
impossible, for me to take any steps whatever in such a matter. 
I cannot doubt that you will agree with me that I ought not.” 

“Well, Daisy, I suppose that as usual you must have your 
way; but, at any rate, we will go this afternoon and see Mrs. 
Jackson, and so ascertain whether my plan will do, so far as she 
is concerned.” 

On inquiring at Lady Cholmley’s door, Mrs. Barnes snappishly 
replied that if I were wanted at all it would not be until after 
dinner, so I was at liberty to walk with Miss Cholmley. The 
Lodge to which we were bound stood on the moorland side of the 
park, and as we ascended to the breezy heights, my heart 
bounded with joy as I thought of my little Oda gaining health 
and strength with every breath of this invigorating mountain air. 

The Lodge was charming, and Mrs. Jackson was delighted at 
the prospect of such a charge. Her motherly heart longed to 
expand itself once more in loving cares. 

Miss Cholmley would willingly have settled everything at once ; 
but I would not consent to any definite arrangement being made 
until answers to the telegrams had been received. 

Sir John replied—“ Delighted you are likely to have so good a 
maid.” 

Sir Alured telegraphed—“ No objection to child’s going to 
Lodge, provided it never comes to house. Have telegraphed to 
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Jackson to prepare for child’s immediate arrival; also to Green. 
Will write to both.” 

Miss Cholmley declared this message to be wonderfully kind, 
as indeed it was, and I reproached myself for even a momentary 
feeling of pain at the rigid prohibition respecting the child’s 
coming to the house. On going subsequently to the Lodge, I 
found that Sir Alured had given the most liberal orders for 
ensuring Oda’s comfort there, and it was evident that Mrs. 
Jackson considered that Sir Alured was both to arrange and 
pay for everything. This, however, I could not permit, and I 
therefore settled all necessary details with regard to the board 
and lodging of my little sister. But, as days passed, while 
gratefully appreciating the exceeding kindness both of Sir Alured 
and his daughter, the conviction grew upon me more and more 
strongly that I ought to go. I should be better—nay, I doubted 
not, when the pang of the severance was over, that I should even 
be happier elsewhere. I could not but confess to myself with the 
deepest shame how much I missed the step, the voice of one who 
was, who could be nothing to me. 

It was a strange misery this incessant combat with feelings 
and thoughts that must be strangled even in their birth—- 
thoughts that were for ever recurring, and for ever to be 
repressed. 

Yes, I must go. The separation was inevitable—no other 
attempt at cure would be of any avail. The bonds that were 
thus enslaving me must be severed. I must myself tear from my 
daily life the interest, the charm, the subtle sweetness that for so 
long had made existence a troubled joy to my whole being. 

When goodwill, money, and power favour a project, it is 
speedily realised. Obstacles vanish almost before they can be 
regarded assuch. With an ease and rapidity that to me seemed 
almost magical, every arrangement was completed, and Freda 
Werner and Oda were on their way to England. 

With her usual thoughtful kindness Miss Cholmley insisted 
that Mrs. Jones and I should go to Hull to meet the travellers. 
I was thankful it was to be thus. Too much sudden excitement 
might harm my darling, and Freda would be glad of a few 
initiatory instructions. Shall I ever forget the cry of joy with 
which my little one flew to my arms, the almost agonised 
embrace with which she clasped me, as she called me by every old 
loving name? Then she flew to Mrs. Jones, to pour out a torrent 
of German thanks for bringing her “ liebes Schwesterlein.” The 
good woman’s heart was gained at once. 

“Poor baby,” said the kind soul, as she looked compassionately 
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on the pale face that was nestling so comfortably amid the 
folds of her ample shawl. ‘I never saw a sweeter creature; but, 
my dear, you must look after her. I don’t like those dark rings 
under her poor blind eyes; and she’s little more than a feather- 
weight as she lies in my arms. She needs care.” 

I could not but perceive how fragile she had become, and that, 
now the excitement of meeting was over, all colour had faded 
from her cheek. 

That night, by kind permission, I remained at the Lodge, the 
terrified Freda being carried off by Mrs. Jones. I had, however, 
the satisfaction on returning to the Court the next day to find 
that the terrors of the German handmaiden were rapidly sub- 
siding, and though much amazed at the luxury by which she 
was surrounded, yet her good sense and discretion were enabling 
her to comprehend and fulfil fairly well some of her new duties. 

At first it was difficult to make Oda understand I could not 
remain with her always; but she was a patient and affectionate 
little creature, keenly alive to any kindness, and having a 
fountain of love in her heart ready to overflow towards any one 
or anything. To me she gave her tenderest love; my presence 
was her greatest joy; but soon she slipped her confiding little 
hand in that of Mr. Jackson or his good wife, and contentedly 
trotted off with them to the garden or the poultry yard, her 
merry tongue keeping pace with her active feet. At first, all felt. 
and expressed much commiseration for the blind child; but 
those around speedily forgot her affliction in witnessing the 
contented cheerfulness of the little creature, whose presence ever 
brought brightness and pleasure to us all—to all save Sir 
Alured and Lady Cholmley; but Sir Alured was absent, and 
before Lady Cholmley the child’s name was never mentioned. 

Most unwillingly had I acceded to Miss Cholmley’s request, and 
Mrs. Barnes’s desire, or rather order, that I should be thus 
uncommunicative; but they both assured me that ever since her 
boy’s death, Lady Cholmley had avoided the presence of children. 
It was impossible for me, therefore, to allude in any way to so 
painful a subject. That any such allusion was painful I could 
not doubt; for, sitting one day with my dear Lady, I saw her 
start, a sudden flush passed over her face for one instant, then 
leaving her paler than before. She looked upwards, as if in 
sorrowful and earnest prayer; a nervous tremor seized her, she 
grasped my hand quickly, and was drawing me towards her as if 
about to whisper something in my ear, when Mrs. Barnes 
hurriedly entered. The windows were open, and I could just 
hear, ag the wind rustled through the leaves, the sweet tones 
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of a childish voice singing a merry and well-known German 
“lied.” 

The instant she came in Lady Cholmley hastily dropped my 
hand, and turned away as if to hide her emotion. Mrs. Barnes, 
however, paid no attention to her mistress’s evident agitation, but, 
muttering something about there being too much draught, 
quickly shut the windows, and, making but a scanty excuse, 
unceremoniously dismissed me from the room. She came to me 
shortly afterwards more decidedly angry than I had ever seen 
her before, and, as usual, she did not hesitate to express her 
opinion. Whenever she was about to say something unusually 
disagreeable, she gave double emphasis to her words by waving 
her feather flowers in the air, as if to call upon them to bear 
witness to the truth of her assertions. There was always 
something to me in this action extraordinarily irritating. 

“Well, Miss Schwartz,” she said with a belligerent wave of her 
flowers, and in accents more contemptuous than I had ever heard 
before, “there’s none so blind as them that won’t see, and none 
so deaf as them that won’t hear. I’ve said my say, and often 
enough I’m sure, so I’ve no call to reproach myself. I suppose, 
too, there’ll be little or no good in my saying much more; but 
of all unaccountable things, bringing that child here is the most 
unaccountable.” 

And with her strong white fingers she cautiously smoothed 
the delicate leaves of a white jessamine, an action that clearly 
indicated how indignant she felt. 

“ As if,” she continued, “we had not had trouble and worry 
enough about the poor child that is gone, another one is brought 
here. You mark my words, miss, no good will come of this— 
not that I’m going to say one word more, for you haven’t listened, 
and you don’t listen, and you won’t listen.” 

So saying, Mrs. Barnes waved the jessamine and two small 
rosebuds with vindictive combativeness in the air, and, before I 
could say a word in reply, had disappeared through the door that 
Jed to Lady Cholmley’s rooms. 

But she was mistaken. I did listen, and her words disturbed 
me much, though I argued with myself that it was folly to attach 
importance to menaces and warnings occasioned by personal 
dislike, or by jealousy of the influence I am supposed to have 
with Lady Cholmley. Nevertheless, such speeches make me 
uneasy, all the more so as 1 am aware I am living in a state of 
continual dread. I fear I know not what; but my vague 
anxieties seem to take form as I listen to the rude and 
denunciatory observations of Mrs. Barnes. I would fain have 
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insisted upon some distinct explanation; but she evidently did 
not choose to say another word, and henceforward allowed me 
no opportunity of speaking to her save in Lady Cholmley’s 
presence. 

Still, as time went on, I could not but perceive with grateful 
happiness how rapidly renewed strength and health were coming 
back to my darling. The roses returned to her cheek, the little 
tongue chattered merrily as heretofore, and the little feet ran 
nimbly about the now well-known Lodge and garden. 

Mr. Jackson had fashioned for her a useful stick, by means of 
which she guided her darkened steps with marvellous sagacity, 
and whenever the cry of an injured animal or that of a 
frightened child apprised her of pain or terror, it would be 
speedily followed by the tap, tap of the little stick, to bring all 
the consolation or comfort Baby Oda, as she was called, was 
capable of bestowing. 

My dear Lady also was better in health, and more cheerful in 
mind than I had yet seen her. She interested herself in the 
preparations that were now being made for the wedding. She 
talked gaily with Sir John, whom she much liked and thoroughly 
esteemed. She entered with the brightest and most loving 
sympathy into all Lucy’s little plans, and occupied herself for 
several hours each day with the many arrangements which even 
so quiet a wedding entailed. That it should be so quiet 
was, I think, rather a disappointment to Lucy—her nature’so 
delighted in show and gaiety. But, besides the desire of Sir 
Alured and Lady Cholmley that there should be but few guests 
present, Sir John Malcolm had recently lost a near relative, and 
his mother and sisters only consented to come to the ceremony 
provided none but the nearest relatives were invited. 

The marriage-service was to be performed in the little church, 
and, after a hurried breakfast, the bride and bridegroom were to 
depart for Sir John’s shooting-lodge in Scotland. The guests 
were to leave the Court almost immediately after. A dinner to 
the tenants would be given in the village under the presidency of 
the steward, Sir Alured promising to appear, if possible, during 
the course of the festivities, previous to his own departure for 
Southampton. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ju Crust. 


FotpEp hands and sealéd eyes, 
Kiss them once and come away, 

Leave her till the darkness dies, 
Till the dawning of the day. 


Nay; you cannot leave her so? 
You were wont to watch her cot; 
She may wake when wild winds blow, 


Seem forsaken, feel forgot. 


. . . » On Llangathen’s slopes she sleeps, 
Waiting till the night be done; 
Overhead a still host keeps 


Watch above our little one. 


Trust her, trust her to the Night, 
To the Earth—the Stars above. 

Though He linger, He is Light ; 
God will wake her—God is Love. 


Joun Jervis Berxsrorp, M.A. 
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A Uight with Sapanese Firemen. 


No country in the world, not even excepting Turkey, suffers so 
frequently and so terribly from the scourge of fire as Japan. The 
reasons are evident. Owing to the prevalence of earthquakes, the 
houses are principally built of wood, the constant use of cheap, 
highly inflammable kerosine oil, the passion for adorning tea-houses 
and places of entertainment with flimsy paper lanterns, which are 
generally swinging close to mat blinds and paper windows, and the 
happy-go-lucky character of the people, being the most prominent. 

A fire in Japan is generally a very substantial reality, for, once 

under way, it scorns to pause after the destruction of a single house, 
or indeed of half-a-dozen, but speeds with incredible rapidity over 
entire villages and entire quarters of a town. Hence the remark- 
able searceness of really ancient edifices in one of the world’s most 
ancient empires. Matters have changed nowadays, but ten years ago 
the safeguards against the terrible national scourge were miserably 
inadequate. The native fire-engines, wooden squirts of antique 
pattern and of the rudest manufacture, were about as efficacious as 
so many garden syringes. There was a good deal of pomp and show 
in the way of mounted officials in picturesque dress, gaudy standards, 
and mystic insignia; but in nine cases out of ten, when a fire got 
well alight, it burned itself out, and, for aught the native firemen 
did to check it, they might have been snugly snoring between their 
quilts. 
’ In the foreign settlement of Yokohama Western science of course 
did its best to obviate this state of affairs, for, although the native 
quarter was most frequently the seat of these destructive visitations, 
rarely a month passed during the winter months without the record 
of one or more fires among the more solid habitations of the 
foreigners. 

We had two steam fire-engines, British and American respectively, 
manned by British and American volunteers, principally the young 
commercial men of the settlement, active, athletic fellows who joined 
as much, it must be said, for the fun of the thing, as from any 
impulse of duty towards the community; and these rival companies 
throughout the fire season ran a neck-and-neck race for supremacy 
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in the most friendly manner, and together were of more practical 
value than all the native brigades with ten times the number of 
men. The Japanese authorities, of course, secretly recognised this 
superiority, but at the same time the Japanese official, ready as he 
was beginning to be to let his hair grow in Western fashion, to wear 
Western shoe-leather, and to appreciate Western liquor, had not yet 
quite learned to smother his old national pride, and was only toying 
with these allurements of Western civilisation which he now so 
eagerly and enthusiastically embraces, so that when the fire-bell rang 
out, forth he came with his plumes and standards, and shouts and 
excitement, in the good old fashion of his forefathers, and, as often as 
not, had to submit to the mortification of seeing the errand upon 
which he was bent performed by these same foreigners whom he 
affected to despise. 

Matters, however, could not go on like this. In two successive 
weeks two big fires destroyed a section of the city of Tokio, whilst a 
brand-new steam fire-engine was being veiled in cobwebs in a shed, 
because the “ Yamato Daishi”—the spirit of old Japan—would not 
permit use being made of it. A meeting of wise men was held as a 
result, and a long confab gave birth to the following invitation, 
which was sent to the captain of the American Fire Company, to a 
French officer, and to the writer of this paper :— 

“ Kikuchi, chief of the Tokio firemans, offer his wish to Mr. 
X——,, and he can come to food when so likes him at Firemans 
office, Shinagawa, Tokio.” 

“The thin end of the wedge. The old fellow is going to get all he 
can out of us about his engine,” was our unanimous comment upon 
this extraordinary epistle. To Shinagawa, a suburb of Tokio 
enjoying a very ill repute, we therefore went on a bitter snowy 
evening of December, prepared for possible emergencies by donning 
waterproofs and big boots. 

The Shinagawa fire-station was sufficiently conspicuous by its tall 
ladder surmounted by a fire-bell, its pyramidal piles of buckets, and 
its two huge lanterns; and that we were to be the recipients of 
unusual attention was evident from the appearance of the entire 
fire company, drawn up in front of the house to greet us. 

Smart, active-looking, muscular little fellows these firemen were, 
attired in coarse overall suits of blue, adorned on breast and back 
with white hieroglyphics, and wearing hoods over their heads and 
faces with eyeholes which reminded us of the cagoules worn by the 
Italian brothers of the Misericordia. 

The captain and his lieutenant, attired in full war-paint, which 
made them look as if they had stepped down from an ancient bronze or 
lacquer tray, received as with the customary prostrations and guttural 
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expressions of abject unworthiness, and showed us round the station, 
explaining the antiquated squirt-boxes, hooks, ladders, standards, and 
other paraphernalia, with which we were in duty bound to express 
ourselves surprised and delighted. 

Then we were ushered into a large apartment, made by the simple 
process of taking down sliding doors and screens and so knocking half- 
a-dozen rooms into one, wherein there was evidence of a banquet. 
To describe this banquet does not come within the province 
of this paper. Suffice it therefore to say, that we disposed of a 
very satisfactory quantity of viands, commencing with sweet seaweed 
and winding up with stewed eels, and, had we yielded to the pressing 
invitations of our hosts, would have disposed of a far from satisfactory 
quantity of wine, which was hot and of the famous brands known 
as the wine of the Three Virtues, the wine of the Carp Saltant, 
and the wine of the Red Arrow. 

Then we pulled out cigars, and chatted and joked all the time that 
our ears were eagerly listening for the weird solemn voice of the 
Hanshé or fire-bell. But hour after hour slipped by, light after 
light disappeared from the world outside ; the watchman with his 
staff of jingling rings croaked out midnight, a few roisterers alone 
broke the silence of the sleeping streets with their songs and shouts, 
and the great alarm-bell hung dark and mute high up, as it were, 
amongst the snow-clouds. 

Our hosts plied us with questions concerning the manipulation of 
our fire-engines ; that is to say, indirectly they wanted to learn how 
to handle their own white elephant, and we gave them full informa- 
tion. Still, we had not come all this way in such weather precisely 
with this object: we began to fidget about catching the last train 
back to Yokohama. But our hosts would not hear of our departure, 
and as we were sufficiently versed in the intricacies of Japanese 
etiquette to be aware that by breaking up the party against the wish 
of the entertainer we should be committing a heinous offence, we 
remained nursing the perhaps villainous hope that the fire-bell 
would ring. Suddenly our practised ears caught its distant boom. 
Everybody else heard it, and the effect was electrical. Whilst one of 
the men ran up the ladder and began to hammer away at our station 
bell, the officers huddled on their uniforms, and sprang on to their 
horses, kept ready caparisoned, the captain arming himself with a 
huge wisp of horsehair, the lieutenant seizing his standard—a spear 
from the end of which hung a horse-tail. Meanwhile, with much 
shouting and no doubt bad language, the “ brigade” had harnessed 
itself to the three squirts, and the procession was formed—officers 
leading, engines next, hook and ladder men with us three visitors 
bringing up the rear. 
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Out we went into the snow-bound street, up which a fierce north- 
easter was sweeping. All Shinagawa seemed tohave sprung into 
active life during the few minutes which had elapsed since the first 
notes of the fire-bell. Asif by magic, houses, but a few minutes 
since dark, silent, and lifeless, burst forth into light and life. 
Lanterns danced about in all directions like huge fire-flies, throwing 
weird shadows on the white ground, and making the surrounding 
darkness more intense. Men, women, and children swarmed out of 
every doorway, clustered about the first-floor balconies, and even 
crowded the roofs, all chattering, gesticulating, and uttering exclama- 
tions of terror and wonder as they gazed at the broad lurid glare in 
the sky. Far away as they were from the scene of conflagration, 
there was no retiring after their first curiosity had been satisfied. 
A man in Victoria Street, Westminster, who sees the reflection of a 
fire, say in the City, may go to bed with a certain sense of security, 
but because two or three miles separates the Japanese spectator from 
the burning houses he can be by no means sure that in the course 
of an hour or so he may not have to rush out of his house with as 
many of his Lares and Penates as he can gather together. 

On we went, stumbling, tripping, blundering through the ankle- 
deep snow, bursting through the crowd, remorselessly bowling over 
those who were in the way, urged forward by the wild chorus of the 
engine coolies in front, who tugged and strained and laughed and 
chaffed with their characteristic devil-may-careishness aud buoyancy 
of spirits. 

When we reached the locality of the fire a striking scene was. 
presented to our eyes. From half-a-dozen houses the flames were 
bursting forth with almost demoniacal noise and fury. Half-a-dozen 
more had already been gutted, and were mere shapeless shells of 
smouldering timber. Hundreds of men and women were staggering 
out of the houses in the line of fire beneath the weight of their 
humble household gods, whilst piles of bedding, domestic utensils, 
stocks in trade and all sorts of lumber lay about in the snow. More 
than once a quartette of men swiftly passed us bearing on their 
shoulders a shapeless something wrapped in dark cloth, and we knew 
that the fire had claimed other victims than mere shanties of paper 
and wood. 

Our squirts got to work with commendable smartness, and, as 
there happened to be an abundance of water, were soon pouring 
their feeble dribbles on the flames. We could see our captain far 
ahead, waving and gesticulating with his switch, and aloft on the 
roof of the house next the fire stood out in clear black silhouette 
against the red light of the flames the figure of the lieutenant 
brandishing his horse-tail standard. From him the firemen seemed 
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to take their cue, as he took his from the captain, only retreating as 
he did, which was sometimes, apparently, when the flames were almost 
around him. 

Thud! thud! thud! went the squirt handles; but the flames 
seemed to roar with laughter and dance as if in mockery of the poor 
little thin streams of water which were turned on them, and drove 
the lieutenant from house to house with such rapidity that more than 
once it seemed as if nothing but a miracle could save him. 

Meanwhile the hook and ladder corps was hard at work, and if 
we smiled with contempt at the puny efforts of the “ engines,” we 
could not withhold our hearty applause at the indomitable pluck, the 
energy and the activity of the poor little fellows who manipulated the 
hooks and ladders. Salamander-like, they seemed to revel in work 
where the flames were fiercest and the danger greatest. Here one 
was swinging from beam to beam like a monkey ; here another was 
fastening a grapnel to a tottering upright with the flames licking his 
very hands; here a group of half-a-dozen urged to the cadence of a 
weird chorus a huge double-pronged pole against the side walls of a 
house, quite unmindful of falling tiles and timbers, blinding sparks 
and suffocating smoke, leaping into safety with childish laughter, and 
cheering as the mass came down with a terrific crash and a scatter- 
ing abroad of hissing, sputtering fragments. 

But cui bono all this heroic dash and self-sacrifice unbacked up by 
common-sense? We three representatives of the West watched it all 
with almost a feeling of anger that, for the sake of a little pride- 
pocketing, such a wanton destruction of hearths and homes, such a 
risking of valuable lives should be tolerated by a people in so many 
other respects advanced thinkers and practical reformers. One 
engine from Watling Street or a single American fire company could 
have nipped the fire in the bud an hour before ; but we were invited 
guests, and besides, being quite aware of the delicate grounds upon 
which the relationship between us and our Japanese hosts stood, 
were diffident in proffering advice. But at last we could stand it no 
longer, for the fire, ably seconded in its ravages by a brisk north-east 
wind, threatened to consume the entire quarter as far as the city 
boundaries. So we pushed our way forward to where the captain 
was thundering anathemas and exhortations in a manner which plainly 
betrayed that he had lost self-control, and with due humility 
suggested that if the hook and ladder company was to turn its 
attentions toa group of yet unburnt houses standing in the direct 
line of the fire, instead of wasting energy worthy of a better cause 
upon houses which nothing could save, a gap would be created over 
which the flames, furious as they were, would hardly leap. 

The old gentleman did not welcome our suggestion with enthusiasm 
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nor did we expect that he would. Indeed he affected to treat it 
cavalierly, and, under the plea that we were standing in a dangerous 
position, motioned us back into the crowd. But we had the satisfac- 
tion of observing that the extreme urgency of the situation had 
prompted him to act on our advice, and we presently saw the hook 
and ladder company limber up and dash off at the double towards the 
group of houses indicated by us. The inhabitants of these shanties, 
squatting outside with their heaps of goods and chattels, evidently 
clinging with true old-world tenacity to the hope tha{ the gods or the 
firemen or something would stave calamity off their homes, remon- 
strated warmly when the hook and ladder men told them they were 
about to take the unheard-of step of pulling down untouched houses ; 
but the captain riding up soon silenced their objections ina harangue 
which from its sound was evidently very much more forcible than 
elegant, and the work of destruction, or rather of salvation, commenced, 
and in a very few minutes the hooks and battering poles had made 
an open space which was an effectual bar to the progress of the flames. 
But even they seemed to be imbued with a spirit of patriotism, for they 
made fierce efforts to leap the gulf and so nullify the counsel of the 
“ foreign devils.” But feebler and feebler grew their leaps, and 
gradually they subsided into a grumbling and snorting and hissing 
which seemed to express almost in language baffled rage. So at 
four o’clock in the morning the great Shinagawa fire was stayed, and 
we returned to the fire station with our hosts and their bruised and 
singed subordinates. At first the old captain did not seem over- 
pleased at the successful result of our advice, but a few cups of saki 
thawed him into good humour, and he expanded so far as to thank 
us heartily, and to promise that if we happened to be present at 
another fire in his section we should see matters differently managed. 

Six weeks afterwards I happened to be in Tokio, and curiosity led 
me to the shed where last I had seen the steam fire-engine with its 
cobwebs. Alas! there it was, rusty and forlorn, a grand plaything 
for the boys, weeds clambering about its wheels, aud big cobwebs 
festooning its ungetatable parts. Had it ever been used? 1 asked of a 
bystander. No. But the authorities had made new engines for 
themselves, with which they were perfectly satisfied, was the answer. 
But this was twelve long years ago,andI doubt not that if the 
inhabitants of Japan have advanced in the science of protecting 
their cities from fire with the same strides they have made in other 
directions, my old friends the captain and his lieutenant, with their 
armour and standards and squirts, have long since been relegated to 
the limbo of curiosities of the past. 




















Che Strange Story of Beethoven Koffsky. 


I nap known Beethoven Koffsky for some years, and had always 
been interested in him and his marvellous gift of music. He was 
a curious, half-starved-looking creature, jerky and voluble of 
speech, addicted to gesture, sensitive, enthusiastic, ridiculously 
vain, and as guileless and easily duped as a child. This last 
characteristic accounted, perhaps, for his never getting on, in spite 
of his genius. He wasa composer—and a very fine composer, too— 
but he seemed quite unable to impress publishers with a right view 
of his talents. Occasionally he would get a song published, or a 
tuneless and inferior pianoforte piece, but after a day or two of 
affluence he would always sink into his habitual slough of poverty. 
Koffsky’s mother had been an English woman, and from her he 
told me he had inherited his singular genius and passion for 
music; it was she too who had insisted on bestowing upon him 
the somewhat ambitious name of Beethoven. Kofisky had adored 
his mother, and could never speak of her without tears. So far as 
I could learn, she had never known a happy or a comfortable 
moment from the day of her runaway marriage with Koffsky 
pere, and I was quite glad to learn that the poor creature had 
been at peace now for many years under the scanty earth of a 
crowded London graveyard. Koffsky rarely mentioned his father, 
and all I had ever gathered about this parent was that he was a 
Pole and still lived in some remote corner of his native land, 
whence his son evidently did not care to unearth him. I had my 
own idea of what kind of man the elder Koffsky had been, and 
privately thought that it was from him Beethoven had inherited 
his long, matted hair, his wild, brilliant eyes and his rooted 
aversion to soap and collars. Not that I blamed Koffsky for a 
constitutional leaning towards dirt; he was a Bohemian, and dirt 
is as dear to the Bohemian as his tub to the military man or his 
club to the swell. 

Of course Koffsky was married: he was just the kind of 
incompetent, improvident, incapable kind of man who was 
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bound to marry and burden the nation with a family of paupers. 
I was very sorry for his wife. She was a poor little nursery 
governess when Koffsky first met her, with five disagreeable 
children to take care of. I suppose she thought any life would 
be preferable to the one she was leading, and Koffsky, though 
grimy, was a good-looking man, and extremely interesting and 
even attractive when considered in the light of a musical genius. 
Once married, I am not sure that Mrs. Koffsky continued long to 
think that she had improved her position. Mary was a pretty, 
delicate-looking little creature, and the life she led was too hard 
for her. 

In the course of four years the Koffskys had as many children, 
and the wife’s hands were very full. I often dropped in at their 
miserable little lodgings, and it was a pitiful sight to see poor 
little Mary struggling with those four singularly unmanageable 
children. She worked hard to bring them up in her own ideas of 
cleanliness, but their Polish blood and their father’s example were 
too much for her—soap and water held no place in the young 
Koffskys’ scheme of life, and even the baby kicked and screamed 
when the long-suffering mother endeavoured to wash its face. 

“The children are too much for me, Mr. Blencowe,” said Mrs. 
Kofisky ruefully ; “there’s too much Beethoven in them.” 

She was right; there was decidedly too much Beethoven in 
them. 

And yet Koffsky was a very good fellow: he was devoted to 
his wife and children, and would do anything for them—short of 
getting on in the world. That was too much to ask of him. The 
poor fellow was a born dupe—not a day passed that he was not 
cheated by somebody. But what a genius he was! He would 
improvise by the hour together, on either violin or piano, weird 
music that made one’s blood creep and curdle—or at least I could 
imagine that the blood of a less prosaic person than myself might 
have gone through that singular process. Then Kofisky became 
a changed being: his dark hair thrown back from his pale brow, 
his wild eyes shining with a curious light of passion and inspira- 
tion, his whole frame quivering with emotion—he seemed no 
longer Koffsky. At such moments music claimed him entirely 
for her own; he forgot the world he lived in and appeared to 
ignore his nearest and dearest. I had an example of this one 
day when I went to see the Koffskys. The eldest child, an 
urchin of five years old, with his finger in his mouth and his 
pinafore in a state of dirt only to be achieved by a Koffsky, 
opened the door and pointed mutely upstairs. I skilfully avoided 
colliding with one child who was sliding down the banisters, by 2 
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desperate leap managed to clear the baby which was crawling up 
the stairs, and arrived safely in the little sitting-room. At night 
this became the children’s sleeping room, but during the day Mrs. 
Koffsky sewed there and always kept it neat and tidy, in the teeth 
of what difficulties Heaven and herself could aloneknow. Kofisky 
was seated at the piano (the one article in that household that 
had never visited the pawnbroker’s), hammering at a tune which 
he repeated over and over again with every possible variation of 
chord and key. He took no notice of me, and when I wished him 
good day he merely rolled vacant eyes upon me and went on with 
his composition. I addressed him once or twice with the same 
unsatisfactory result. I was in the middle of a last effort to 
rouse him, when Mrs. Koffsky came in, furtively smoothing her 
hair and trying not to look as though she had just slipped into 
a tidy gown. 

“It’s no use speaking to him, Mr. Blencowe,” she said, nodding 
towards the rapt Koffsky. “He’s hammering out a bit of 
his opera—he’s mad after that opera. He’s in it now—he’s not 
here; it’s no more use talking to him than if he were dead 
and buried.” 

“ Don’t you find that a trifle trying?” I asked. 

“ T do indeed,” said the poor woman: “‘ Beethoven lives for music 
—not forme. He lives in a dream: if I cook him a nice dinner 
he doesn’t know what he’s eating, or if his mutton’s hot or cold. 
Beethoven is a genius, but he’s a terrible man to have for a 
husband. He’s worse than usual now, for his opera’s nearly 
finished, and he thinks it will make his fortune.” 

“ What do you think?” I said. 

She smiled sadly. 

“Tt’s a beautiful opera, and I daresay it will make somebody’s 
fortune—but not Beethoven's.” 

“Do the children inherit his talents ?” 

“T hope to God they do not,” shesaid solemnly. “TI had rather 
see my children dead and in their coffins than have them musicians 
like their father. Better they should be dead and at peace than 
that they should suffer as my poor Beethoven suffers. He never 
rests, he rarely sleeps, and this dreadful composition when he has 
a fit of it, shatters him like an illness. Does he look like a happy 
man?” she asked, pointing to the dreamer, who was still torturing 
the keys into unwilling harmonies. 

He certainly did not: there were great drops of perspiration 
on his forehead, and his lips were drawn and livid. 

“He does not know we are here,” said Mrs. Koffsky; “I will 
show you how lost he is to everything but music.” She touched 
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his arm and called him gently by name. He looked at her with 
the same vacant glare he had bestowed on me and shook his head 
impatiently. ‘“ Beethoven,” she repeated, with a little tremble in 
her voice, “ won’t you speak to me?” 

This time he did not look at her: his long, thin fingers never 
ceased their voyage up and down the keys. 

“Go away,” he said; “I don’t know you—TI don’t want you— 
go away—you disturb me.” 

“You see ?” said Mrs. Koffsky sadly ; “it is a little hard, is it 
not?” 

A fortnight later, as I sat in my rooms, ploughing away at 
common law, and feeling more sympathy with the breakers of 
laws than the makers of them, Koffsky darted in, in a wild state 
of excitement. 

“What's up?” I asked, glad of any interruption in my un- 
congenial task. 

“TI have finished my opera,” he cried, “at last! At last! 
And I have succeeded gloriously. I have almost overtaken my 
ideal! I have put the music of my dreams on paper. Listen.” 
He sat down to my piano. “My libretto is founded on the life of 
our glorious patriot, Kosciusko, This is his battle song—his 
death song.” 

He struck a few stirring chords and burst into a wild melody. 
It was a fine song, and Koffsky’s rich baritone voice did full 
justice to the music. 

“There—isn’t that grand! isn’t that glorious!” he cried, 
turning his rapt face towards me. “It is Beethoven Koffsky’s 
masterpiece.” 

I couldn’t help smiling at the man’s naive vanity, but he was 
quite right—it was grand music. I told him so, and his pale face 
glowed with pleasure. He seized my hand and shook it violently. 

“ Ah,” he cried, “I knew you were a musician at heart! I knew 
you had a soul under all your English starch! You can appre- 
ciate me! You know genius when you see it—when it speaks 
and cries to you! You know that Beethoven Koffsky is a genius!” 

His words and his extravagant gestures were laughable. 

“Ah, you smile!” he cried. “But why should you smile? 
What I say is true—it is not my vanity—it is God’s own truth ; 
and why should I fear to say it? My music is beautiful: if I 
could but get it heard, all the world would know that it is 
beautiful—mine would be a name for all time!” 

He started up and paced the room wildly. 

“But I cannot get it heard!” he cried, in heart-broken 
accents, “My beautiful opera that would delight the world, no 
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one will look at it, no one will take it! it will never be heard— 
never! I am poor and unknown—no one will understand me— 
no one will believe that I have music in me, and my darling 
opera, my soul’s child— it will perish—it is born only to die— 
to die unknown, unloved! Oh my God! it is hard to bear!” 

He covered his face with his hands, and I could see the tears 
start between his thin fingers. If ever I was sorry for a man 
that man was Beethoven Koffsky. I tried to comfort him; I 
suggested that his opera might yet be taken, but his present 
mood was strong upon him and he would not be comforted. 

“No,” he said brokenly, “no, without money nothing can be 
done. My opera will never be heard, never! and meanwhile, we 
shall starve. I have eaten nothing to-day, and my wife and tho 
children—they are hungry. And I can do nothing! I can’t 
make money—I can only make music! ” 

“Give it up and turn your hand to something else,” I sug- 
gested. He turned upon me fiercely. 

“Give up music? throw away my God-given genius? What 
do you think of me? Icannot! I tell you I cannot! I only 
live for music ; I belong to her. The world seems only half reat 
to me, but music is real and strong; she draws me on—and when 
she calls I must follow. 

He resumed his seat at the piano. 

“Listen, this is Kosciusko’s song to his loved one.” 

It was a beautiful and passionate love-song, and Koffsky sang 
it as though inspired. 

By the time he had finished it, he had evidently forgotten 
my presence, and went playing and singing dreamily on, for more 
than an hour. When at last he rose, his despondent mood had 
vanished. 

“Ah, it is a glorious opera!” he cried. “It will take the 
world by storm! Some day you will hear of it, Mr. Blencowe, 
and then you will be proud of your poor friend, Beethoven 
Koffsky.” 

# * * * 

A few days after my last interview with Koffsky, I was for- 
tunate enough to obtain a six months’ engagement as bear leader. 
The Honourable Herbert Algernon Cecil FitzTaltork was only 
eighteen, but he possessed an obstinacy beyond his years, and 
an immovable ignorance that no cramming could shake. I led 
my growling and refractory charge through Italy and Switzer- 
land, failing systematically to implant the faintest knowledge of 
anything in the singularly unproductive soil he called his brain ; 
and I was heartily thankful when we went our separate ways, the 
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honourable Bertie bound for his parents’ “ mansion ” in Berkshire, 
I for my diggings in the Temple. 

I had not forgotten poor Koffsky all this time, and I had not 
been back many days, before I paid him a visit. The same 
thumb-sucking, dirty-aproned urchin opened the door for me, but 
I noticed that his frock was black, and unusually respectable. 
There was a singular absence of noise in the house; there were 
no children sliding down the banisters, no baby crawling on the 
stairs, no article of childish apparel airing on the landing. What 
had happened? Mrs. Koffsky put down her sewing and rose as I 
entered. The poor little woman’s life had never been a very 
happy one, but she had always managed to keep bright and 
cheerful : now, as she stood looking at me, paler and thinner for 
her black dress, I thought I had never seen so sad a face. Her 
pretty blue eyes looked sunken and faded, her fair hair had taken 
a tinge of grey. 

“Mrs. Koffsky,” I cried, concerned, “ what is it? Is 
Koffsky——? ” 

“No,” she said in a quiet, dull voice, “‘ Koffsky is not dead— 
yet, but I think heisdying. I am in mourning for my children,” 
she added, glancing down at her dress. ‘“ You remember poor 
little Stanislas and my pretty Mary? they died three months ago. 
Ah, Mr. Blencowe,” she cried, clasping her hands together, “if 
you had been at home I should not be a broken-hearted woman 
now! You have always been a good friend to poor Beethoven, 
and you would have helped us, I am sure.” 

“T would indeed,” I said, “ but how ~ 

“Sit down,” answered Mrs. Koffsky, “and I will tell you; it 
will do me good to speak—I have so few friends.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, and went on rapidly : 

“We have always been very poor, you know, Mr. Blencowe; 
well, just when you left England we were poorer than ever. 
Beethoven had been entirely wrapped up in his opera, and had 
done nothing to make money—lI could only earn a few shillings 
by needlework—we were nearly starving, and from cold and 
want of food the children fell sick. My husband was in despair ; 
he went everywhere with his poor opera—but no one would have 
anything to say to it. We got poorer and poorer, and the doctor 
said that only proper nursing and nourishment could save our 
children. I went to your rooms, but you were away and had left 
no address—we had no other friends to go to. Oh, Mr. Blencowe, 
it was terrible to see our children dying for want of a little 
money! And then, just as we were in despair, and there seemed 
no help anywhere, a gentleman came to see us—a composer whom 
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Koffsky had meet once or twice, and—and he looked at the score 
of the opera, and made Beethoven play and sing it to him—and 
then—then he offered to buy it.” 

“To buy it!” I cried; “ Koffsky’s opera?” 

She smiled drearily. 

“Yes, he offered to buy the opera, but only on condition that 
Beethoven should allow him to bring it out, with some alterations, 
as his own. He offered eighty pounds, and—and Koffsky took 
the money. He parted with the opera which was to bring him 
fame and fortune. He signed a paper, I don’t know what it said, 
and—and the beautiful opera is gone. What else could we do, 
Mr. Blencowe? We got food and wine for the children—but it 
was too late. Stanislas and Mary are dead—and Beethoven will 
never be famous now.” 

“ Poor Koffsky !” I murmured. 

“He did it to save us,” said Mrs. Koffsky softly: “he gave us 
more than his life. That opera was his very soul, and Beethoven 
has never been the same since he lost it. He is dying.” 

“ What is the name of the man who bought the opera?” 

“He calls himself Edgardo Campanile,” said Mrs. Koffsky, 
with a faint smile: ‘my husband says his real name is Edward 
Bell.” 

I started; I had some acquaintance with Campanile, and, 
though I know pretty well what meannesses most of my friends 
are capable of, I should never have credited him with quite such 
baseness. 

When we had talked a little further, Mrs. Koffsky took me 
into her husband’s room ; the poor fellow had expressed a desire 
to see me. Kofisky was stretched upon his bed, looking death- 
like. His skin, which was of a dreadful yellow pallor, was 
stretched so tightly over the almost fleshless bones, that his face 
looked more like that of a skeleton than a human being. His 
eyes shone with unnatural brilliancy from their hollow sockets, 

and the intense blackness of his long tangled hair made his pallor 
still more ghastly. 

“My poor Kofisky,” I said, “ I am sorry to see you like this.” 

He reached me a feeble claw-like hand, and his dry lips drew 
themselves into a ghostly smile. 

“Has Mary told you?” he gasped, raising himself with 
difficulty on his elbow. 

“ About your opera ?—yes.” 

“TI sold it!” he cried, his eyes flashing wildly, “I sold it, my 
music, my heart’s blood, my own child—I sold it to a stranger! 
It is gone. I shall never compose another, and the name of 
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Beethoven Koffsky will remain unknown and unhonoured. I did 
it for their sakes—for Mary and the children—and the children 
died — and I have sold my music, my fame—my life!” 

His voice died away in a moan. Presently, he plucked my 
sleeve and drew me nearer to him. 

“It is to be performed next week,” he whispered, “at Drury 
Lane. Oh yes, fine singers will sing in my opera, fine people 
will hear it—but I—I shall not hear it. Campanile would not 
tell me about it, but I have looked and asked, and found out 
everything for myself. He has changed the name and found a 
new libretto—he has altered some of my music ”—here a spasm 
of anguish passed over the musician’s face—“ he has mutilated 
my chef-d’ceuvre—but it is still Koffsky’s music. Next week 
the world will ring with the fame of the great composer—but my 
pame will remain unknown.” 

“Tt is shameful!” I cried hotly. 

“ Yes, it is shameful—but what could Ido? It has killed me. 
The doctor thinks I can’t last beyond this week, but I shall live 
till my opera is performed.” 

“And yet is it not something that your music should be 
heard ?” I asked after a long pause. 

He smiled. 

“Yes, you are right—it is something. My child is not born 
in vain; my child will live and conquer the world: what does it 
matter if the father is unknown? But itis hard on the father, 
is it not? and when he loses his child what has he to live for ?” 

He gazed dreamily before him, and began murmuring to 
himself the song he had sung to me six months ago: Kosciusko’s 
love-song. I saw he had become oblivious of my presence, and 
left the room softly. 

I found by looking at the Standard that poor Koffsky’s 
opera, Kosciusko, was to be produced, the following Thursday, 
under the title of Arnold von Winkelried. 

“Great interest is felt throughout musical circles,” said the 
Standard, “in the approaching production of a new opera by the 
well-known composer, Edgardo Campanile. Arnold von Win- 
kelried is founded on a supposed love episode in the life of the 
celebrated Swiss patriot, and deals with the ultimate death of the 
- hero. We hear that the opera will be quite a new departure from 
the composer’s usual light and somewhat trifling style, and in 
place of his light sparkling music we are to expect weird 
harmonies and wailing chords. The voice of rumour whispers 
that Arnold von Winkelried is the outcome of a bet, Mr. Cyrus 
P. Tewanger, the renowned American musical dilettante, having 
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laid a wager to the effect that Signor Campanile is incapable of 
writing anything in the serious style of opera that will prove a 
success and add to his reputation. If Arnold von Winkelried 
finds favour with a London audience, Signor Campanile will be the 
richer by one thousand pounds.” 

I went at once to Drury Lane and took a stall for Thursday 
night, determined to hear my poor friend’s opera. Thursday came, 
and found me punctually in my place. It was a full house; pretty 
women, diamonds and fine dresses were as plentiful as they always 
are inan English opera-house. I saw the faces of many well- 
known musical critics in the stalls around me, and wondered if 
that rogue, Campanile, would win his bet. I almost found it in 
my heart to wish that Koffsky’s opera might prove a failure. I 
will not describe the music; all I can say is that it pleased me 
from the first note to the last, that it was full of melody without 
being commonplace, and in parts rose to a height of passion and 
pathos that roused the audience to frequent bursts of enthusiasm. 

“Good, very good,” I heard G—— the critic, who sat beside 
me, whisper to his companion, “but quite unlike Campanile’s 
usual style and incomparably superior. Wonder how he came to 
write such an opera.” 

The curtain went down on the last act, the music dying away in 
a faint tremulous repetition of the motif of the hero’s love song in 
the second act. There was a roar of applause from the whole 
house; the opera’s success was complete. I looked at my watch ; 
it was three minutes to eleven, and I hurriedly dived for my hat 
and coat. I had just got them on, when a shout for the composer 
was raised from the gallery and taken up by the entire audience. 
Curious to see whether Campanile would have the audacity to 
respond to this call, I waited. There was a momentary pause, 
during which the shout of “ Composer ! composer !” became louder 
than ever, and then the heavy curtain was rolled back, and a 
figure came slowly forward. Good heavens! it was Kofisky ! 
Koffsky whom I had left last week more dead than alive. What 
pluck the man must possess to have dragged himself here! As 
Kofisky advanced slowly across the stage a sudden and intense 
silence fell upon the house. A door must suddenly have been 
opened near me, for I felt a cold wind sweep across my face and a 
curious chilly sensation creep through the roots of my hair. 

“Who the deuce is that fellow?” murmured the critic beside 
me, and it seemed to me that he was very pale. At the same 
moment I became aware that I felt extremely ill-at-ease, not ta 
say frightened, but why and wherefore I could not imagine. 


Koffsky paused in the centre of the stage and bowed solemnly. 
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I shall never forget his face. He was very pale, paler and more 
deathly than ever, and his thin face wore an expression of intense 
and triumphant joy such as I have never seen in any human 
countenance. He walked slowly across the stage and disappeared 
behind the wings. I drew a deep breath; the curious chilly feel- 
ing that oppressed me, vanished, and I felt the blood returning to 
my cheeks. At the same moment the applause broke out again, 
mingled with hisses from Campanile’s friends, who naturally 
resented this mis-appropriation of the honours of the evening. 
While Koffsky stood before the curtain I had felt rooted to the 
spot, but now an intense curiosity seized me as to how the man 
had got there, and what had happened to him at the hands of the 
presumably furious Campanile. But how was it that Campanile 
had allowed him to appear at all? Absorbed in these queries I 
hurried to the green-room. I found Campanile surrounded by 
friends and musicians, all plying him with eager questions which 
he appeared incapable of answering. He was huddled in a chair ; 
he looked panic-stricken, and was mopping his forehead with a 
large pink handkerchief. When he saw me he started up and 
caught hold of my arm with a visibly trembling hand. 

* Blencowe,” he said, “ they tell me you know that scoundrelly 
Pole what was he doing here? Why the devil did the fellow 
behave like that? Does he drink? Is he mad?” 

“Why did you let him go on?” I asked. 

“T tell you I couldn’t help it!” stammered Campanile; “ I—I 
was just going on myself, of course, when—when suddenly there 
was Koffsky, standing right in front of me. I swear he wasn’t 
there before—I swear I never saw him pass, but there he 
was. Of course I tried to stop the fellow, but—but I couldn’t 
move! I felt as cold as ice—I feel so still. Ill tell you what, 
there’s something wrong somewhere—there’s something devilish 
curious!” He shivered as he spoke, whether from conscience or 
a chill I cannot undertake to say. But certainly the scoundrel 
had all the appearance of a man who has had a severe shock. 

“ Where is Koffsky now ?” I asked. 

*T don’t know,” shuddered Campanile, collapsing into his 
chair again in a heap. “I haven’t seen him since—since then: 
I hope to God I shall never see him again!” he added under 
his breath. Just then a servant came up with some bottles 

and glasses, and I saw him swallow down half a tumbler of 
brandy as though it had been water. By this time I was 
beginning to feel scared myself. An undefined, curious feeling 
of terror weighed upon me, and without losing any more 
time I left the green-room and hurried out into the street. 
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Koffsky must have gone straight home, so I took a hansom and 
drove off to his lodgings. To my surprise the door was ajar; I 
pushed it open and went in. The house was very silent, there 
was no light on the stairs. Had they all gone to bed? But I 
was determined to solve the mystery of Koffsky’s appearance at 
the opera, and striking a match I stumbled upstairs and entered 
the little sitting-room. It was empty, save for the two children. 
I paused a moment, uncertain what to do, then, seeing a light 
under Koffsky’s door, I knocked gently. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Koffsky’s low voice from within: “ hush! 
I will come out to you.” 

I waited for nearly half-an-hour, then the door opened softly 
and she came out, a lighted candle in her hand. The flickering 
light showed me a terribly white, tear-stained face. 

“Forgive me for disturbing you at such an hour,’ I began, 
“but Iam anxious about your husband. Has he come home 

et?” 
a He has gone home,” she answered, with a curious emphasis on ° 
the word. 

“Gone home—where? to Poland? that can’t be! I saw him 
less than an hour ago.” 

“ That is impossible,” she said quietly ; “ my husband is dead.” 

“Dead!” I gasped ; “ but, Mrs. Koffsky, I saw him!” 

For all answer she led me into her room. The sheet was drawn 
up over the bed, but under it I could see the outline of a still 
figure. She drew down the sheet. Yes, there was Koffsky’s 
dead white face, fixed in that same look of triumphant joy it had 
worn on the boards of Drury Lane. “He is happy now,” said 
his wife softly. 

I felt cold with horror. I realised now what was the meaning 
of the chill intangible terror that had haunted me. 

“At what hour did he die?” I asked in a voice that sounded 
quite unlike my own. 

“ At eleven,’ she answered. I felt myself turning paler; it 
was at eleven that Koffsky had appeared before the curtain‘at 
Drury Lane. 

“Good God!” I cried, “I have seen your husband’s spirit!” 

She took me into the sitting-room and I told her what I had 
seen, in a whisper, to avoid rousing the children. There is 
something ghastly in a whisper, and when I had ended my story 
I felt more terrified than ever. Mrs. Koffsky looked at me with 
an awestruck face. 

“Tt is marvellous,” she murmured, “but you don’t know yet 
how marvellous. Beethoven knew that his opera was to be given 
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to-night, and all day he has seemed waiting—waiting. He has 
been terribly ill; a dozen times I thought he was dying—dead— 
but he rallied ; it seemed as though he would not die. Suddenly, 
this evening, as the clock struck half-past eight he started, moved, 
and half raised himself in his bed. 

“¢ Hark!’ he cried, ‘hark! don’t you hear? it has begun! my 
music! I hear it!’ 

“ He fell back on his pillows, but I could see that he was listen- 
ing, and sometimes he smiled and beat time feebly with his hand 
and hummed a few bars of a song. An hour or two went on 
like this ; I thought it must be time to give him his medicine, and 
looked at the clock. It wanted three minutes to eleven. At that 
moment Beethoven started upright in bed; his eyes were widely 
opened and fixed as though they saw, oh, so far away ! 

“*Tisten!’ he cried, ‘don’t you hear? Oh you must hear! 
applause! shouts! they are calling me! Mary, they are calling 
me!’ He remained for a moment, gazing eagerly before him 
with a strange look of joy upon his face, then fell back. He was 
quite dead, and as I raised his head upon my arm the clock struck 
the first stroke of eleven.” 

Mrs. Koffsky was silent. I drew a deep breath and a little 
chilly wind stirred my hair. 

Poor Koffsky! His dying ears had heard the distant echoes of 
his beloved music; the applause he had so longed for in life had 
had power to draw his spirit to the spot. Beethoven Koffsky had 
been happier in his death than in his life, 
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Lady Etheldreda’s “ At Home.” 


By THE AuTHoR oF ‘THE Dott Dramas, ‘ Eventnes Ovt.’ 





Lavy Ersetprepa Gorpon was “At Home.” It was in London, 
of course, the birthplace of such social gatherings. 

The recipe for an “At Home” is simple. Take out all the 
small tables, books, and trifles that make the room look home- 
like, arrange the sofas and chairs against the walls, order in 
more lights and more flowers than are deemed sufficient for 
ordinary home eyes and noses, exhibit your lion or lioness, let 
your guests be more numerous than your cubic feet of space, cook 
them for an hour in a gas-heated atmosphere—and the desired 
result is attained. 

Next morning will appear in the M——- P—— (in very small 
type) the following paragraph :— 


“Mrs. Leo Hunter had a reception last night at 1994 Chapel Street, 
which was very numerously attended. Among the guests were the 
Finland Ambassador and Mme. Kandalaksha, Lord and Lady Tomnoddy 
and the Hun. Misses Tomnoddy (3), Monsignor O’Lara, General Sir 
Caractacus and Lady Bombastes, Mr. Monaghan, Mr. Le Ching, and 
others.” 


The next night Mrs. Leo Hunter ascends Lady Tomnoddy’s 
staircase, and finds her ladyship “ At Home” on the landing, and 
shakes hands with the butler, under the impression that he is her 
host. So he is for the night—has he not control of the wine- 
cellar? Even John the footman says to the youngest Honourable 
Master Tomnoddy, “Come now, I can’t ’ave you fingerin’ my 
plate.” “My” plate, forsooth! And this is being “ At Home.” 

I do not often attend such festivities, as my lot is cast in 
the country ; but once a year I stay with an elderly cousin in 
South Eaton Place, and she takes me a prescribed “course” of 
theatres, concerts, and “At Homes,” much as later in the year 
she adjourns to Homburg or Kissingen, and goes through a 
“course” of baths and tumblers of highly-flavoured water. 

It is “the thing” to do, so she does it, with a large expenditure 
of time, money, and pasteboard. Pasteboard is the ammunition 
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that carries the outworks, storms the strongholds, and is left 
afterwards with other débris, when the battle is over—metaphori- 
cally speaking. 

When I make my yearly appearance in fashionable society, I 
look round with amusement at the heads of the young ladies of 
the period. One year their amber, chestnut, or dusky tresses 
(according to your favourite novelist) fall in loose knots at the 
nape of the neck, the next they creep slowly up the head and 
cluster in sausage-like curls on the extreme top, next a bird’s- 
nest, then a pine-apple resting at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Meanwhile my own plaits remain harmlessly where habit, and not 
fashion, has decreed is the proper place for them. Some kind 
friend told me the other day that Jack Frost had laid a stealthy 
finger upon me, and, looking at myself in a strong light, I saw 
some silvery threads here and there. Let them be. I could not 
grow younger if I would, and I would not if I could. God is 
merciful—He does not require me to go through the past 
again. 

Once more I am an onlooker at Lady Etheldreda’s “ At Home.” 
I know my host slightly; he took me into dinner last week 
at Cousin Elizabeth’s house, and for two hours we discussed the 
weather, the ménu, and Fair Trade, or Free Trade—I forget 
which. I know my hostess’s gold-coloured dress as well as I 
know her, she wore it on the same occasion, but I do not know 
their guests. 

The noise in the large drawing-room reminds me of the parrot- 
house at the Zoological Gardens, but perhaps that is only because 
Tam not a human macaw or cockatoo myself. Cousin Elizabeth 
has wandered off with an elderly diplomatist, I am hemmed in by 
a fashionably-stout young matron and an attenuated young man. 
It is impossible to move, so I resign myself and listen to their 
conversation. People do not usually confide secrets at the top of 
their voices. 

“So he went to Australia,” the young matron finishes her story 
impressively. 

“ But why?” urges the young man, who has evidently not been 
attending. 

“No one knows exactly. He was really clever, you know, 
wrote books ” (in a tone of awe), “and went everywhere. He was 
private secretary to Disraeli or Gladstone or somebody, and the 
girl’s father quarrelled with him about politics, and forbade him 
the house. And she was a patient Grizel-sort of daughter, and— 
let him go.” 

“And Crofton went to Australia?” the young man repeats 
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thoughtfully. ‘He was in my year at Cambridge, and my first 
friend. I should like to see him again; some one told me he was 
coming home.” 

The conversation interests me. So another girl—I mean 
middle-aged woman—had been sacrificed to her father’s whim. 
She to politics, I to trade. When Neville Surtees asked me long 
ago, in that pleasant May term at Cambridge, to be his wife, I had 
consented gladly, readily; but when he asked my father to give 
his consent, a very serious blow awaited us. 

“Who is Neville Surtees?” asked my father blandly; “I will 
never give my only child toa nobody. ‘The Surtees are in trade, 
the son is to be a partner? No matter that he is clever, and an 
unpaid secretary to a Cabinet Minister, all the more fool he, my 
dear, for doing somebody’s dirty work without getting paid for it. 
If you marry Surtees, Dulce, you will never have a farthing of my 
money, and what is more, you will never see my face again. So 
choose between us. You know I mean what I say.” 

How well I remember his look, his eyes glittering, his whole 
face set in lines of obstinate immovability. Yes, I knew that 
he meant what he said, and calling to mind the lesson my mother 
had taught me before she left this weary life, namely, that 
“honouring” your parents included “loving” and “ obeying” 
them, I—sent Neville away. 

What matter that my heart broke? He could not have 
cared, for all these weary years he never sent me one word of 
remembrance, not even when—I became free. 

I heard through other friends that he had thrown up his 
secretaryship and his brilliant literary career, and had gone 
abroad as manager of a colonial branch of his father’s business, but 
never anything more. Never anything more! 

“There he is! There is Crofton!” 

The voices break in on my reverie, and I look mechanically at 
the doorway. Standing there, a head and shoulders above his 
neighbours, is a tall man, his face brown and deeply lined, a heavy 
dark moustache partly hiding a determined mouth. 

It is Neville Surtees ! 

A curious sort of singing noise comes in my ears, and all at 
once the people seem far away, and I stand there alone, a shadow 
among shadows, facing my old lover. 

The being in front of me, the dim illusory spectre who had 
called him ‘“ Crofton,” I suppose beckons to Neville, for he comes 
straight towards the little group of which I form the shadowy 
background. 

“Why, Crofton, have you come through the centre of the 
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earth? Have you just left the Antipodes? We were speaking 
of you, man, when we looked up and saw you in the doorway.” 

“T came the usual way,” answers Neville, and his voice sounds 
harsh and distinct through the buzzing in my ears. “I have 
been away, Frank, seven years all but one month, and I come back 
to find you exactly where I left you, in the corner of Lady Some- 
body’s drawing-room, talking to Mrs. Goldingham.” 

Both shadows laugh. 

“ Are you home for good ?” 

“For good?” Neville seems to ponder. “I don’t think any- 
thing is for good. I have come home for a change.” 

“Tired of Australia, Neville?” 

“Tired of life.” 

Then the buzzing sound becomes louder ; I seem to hear through 
a mist, as it were in another life, “It is Dulce!” and then I 
remember no more till I find myself in a small boudoir behind the 
back drawing-room with Neville by my side. 

“Did I faint? Is it you?” I ask stupidly, for I thought 
I must be dreaming. “That man called you Crofton; are you 
really the Neville Surtees I—used to know ?” 

“No, not the Neville you cast aside, but a bad imitation of 
him labelled Crofton. An old man in Australia died three years 
ago and left me his fortune, and his name. I wanted neither, but 
I took both and ....I have nothing to do with trade now, 
Dulce. I beg your pardon, I should have said Miss Malcolm. By 
the by, how is Mr. Malcolm ?” 

“He died three years ago, and I live alone at the old 
place.” 

I am surprised to find how calmly I can speak; perhaps the 
repression of the last seven years has taught me self-control. 

“T never knew,” he answers with a pained look in his brown 
eyes. 

Suddenly a figure appears at the door—a small woman dressed 
in the extremity of the fashion, with her fair golden curls piled 
lightly into the last new shape. 

“Are you not coming, Neville? It is time to goon to Mrs. 
Hawke’s.” 

“Ah!” Neville seems about to say something, then he turns 
to me and bites his lip. 

“ Are you better, Miss Malcolm? Can I leave you ?” 

“Yes, thank you. But are you going? shall I not see you 
again soon ?” 

“T think not. Yes, Lydia, I am coming,” for the small person 
in the doorway is getting impatient. ‘“ Good-bye,” he says abruptly, 
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holding my cold hand in his strong warm grasp. 
back to Australia directly.” 

They are gone, and my cousin comes bustling in. She is stout 
and pale, a humdrum sort of woman, very matter-of-fact and 
without the smallest spice of humour, quite incapable of taking 
in more than one idea at a time, and unsympathetic to any one or 
anything that is not absolutely connected with her own health or 
her position in society. 

“ They tell me you fainted, Dulee—the room is very hot ; but 
Lady Etheldreda is so nice, her parties are always crammed. 
Such a number of nice people here. By the by I saw that tall 
man you used to know—Neville Something or other—he has 
brought home a new name and a wife.” 

“A wife, Cousin Elizabeth! was that his wife?” 

Somehow it had never occurred to me. My head is still stupid 
and confused, or I must have known that was his wife. 

“Yes, a granddaughter of Lord B.’s, my dear, and a great catch. 
He always was a lucky man, and he never stuck much in one 
groove, but moved about and made fresh friends wherever he went. 
He always got on well with really nice people, although I believe 
his father was only an ironmaster. Come, Dulce, it is getting 
late; and if you look so white, I shall not take you to the 
Colmans’ to-morrow.” 

“ Not another ‘At Home,’ Cousin Elizabeth,” I plead ; “I will 
never go to one again. The .... the rooms aresohot....” 
my voice breaks into tears. 

Cousin Elizabeth stares. She calls every mood she cannot 
understand at once “ hysterical.” 

“You are hysterical, Dulce. At your age you should know 
better. Come home at once.” 

I follow her meekly downstairs, give up my crumpled cloak- 
ticket in exchange for my equally crumpled cloak, and we drive 
silently home through the dark cool night. 

That page of my life’s history is closed for ever. I tell Cousin 
Elizabeth that London and late hours do not agree with me, and 
I spend the quiet days in my country home, each hour laden with 
small duties, my little store of withered memories watered by 
silent tears. 

And Neville? I had this one letter from him: 


“T am going 


“ Dear Dutce,—Your sad little face haunts me, andI can blame 
no one but myself. Had I been patient (and yet could I wait 
for your father’s death to free you ?), and lived my life on in 
England, all might have been different. Now the spirit of unrest 
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Aunt Anne. 


Cuaprer VY. 


Water was going to India for the winter. It had all been 
arranged while Aunt Anne sat out on the balcony with Mr. 
Wimple. Mr. Fisher had explained to Florence that the paper 
wanted a new correspondent for a time, and that it would be an 
excellent thing for Walter to get the change and movement of 
the new life. He was to go out by P. and O., making a short 
stay at Gibraltar, for press purposes, as well as one at Malta. He 
had looked anxiously enough at his wife when they were alone 
again that evening; but she had put out her two hands as if in 
congratulation. 

“T am very glad, ” was all she said, “it will do you good and 
make you strong.” 

“To live for you and the chicks, my sweet.” 

And so they arranged the getting ready; for he was to start by 
the very next boat, and that sailed in ten days’ time. 

“Tf your mother had been in England you might have gone 
with me as far as Gib.,” Walter remarked. “I suppose you would 
be afraid to leave the servants in charge ?” 

“T should like to go,” she answered, as she poured out 
the coffee—it was breakfast time—“‘but I couldn’t leave the 
children.” 

“By Jove,” Walter exclaimed, not heeding her answer, 
“there's Aunt Anne in a hansom! I say, Floggie dear, let me 
escape. What on earth does she mean by coming at this hour of 
the morning? Say I’m not down yet, and shall be at least three 
hours before I am; but keep the breakfast hot somehow.” 

“Couldn’t you see her?” 

“No, no, she would want to weep over me if she heard that I 
was going, and I know I should laugh. Manage to get rid of her 
soon.” And he flew upstairs as the street door was opened. 

“My dear Florence,” Mrs. Baines said, as she walked in with a 
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long footstep and a truly tragic air, “let me put my arms round 
you, my poor darling.” 

“Why, Aunt Anne, what is the matter?” Florence asked 
cheerfully, and with considerable astonishment. 

“You are very brave, my love,” the old lady said, scanning 
her niece’s face, “but I know all; an hour ago I had a letter 
telling me of Walter's departure. My dear, it will break your 
heart.” 

“But why?” 

“ My love, it will.” 

“Oh no,” Florence said, “I am not so foolish. Life is full of 
ordinary events that bring out very keen feelings; I have been 
thinking that lately ; but one must learn to take them calmly.” 

“You do not know what you will suffer when he is gone.” 

“No, Aunt Anne, I shall miss him, of course; but I shall hope 
that he is enjoying himself.” 

“My dear Florence, I expected to find you broken-hearted.” 

“That would be cruel to him. I am glad he is going, it will do 
him good, and really I have not had time to think of myself yet, 
I have been so busy.” 

Mrs. Baines considered for a moment. 

“That is the reason, I knew there was an explanation 
somewhere,” she said in an earnest emotional tone. “I knew 
how unselfish you were from the first moment I saw you, 
Florence. It is like you, my darling, not to think of yourself. 
Try not to do so, for you will feel your loneliness bitterly enough 
when he is gone.” 

“But don’t tell me so,” Florence said, half crying, half 
laughing. ‘ How did you know about it, Aunt Anne?” 

“Mr. Wimple told me.” 

“Mr. Wimple—have you seen him then?” 

“My love, he is one of the most cultivated men I ever met; we 
have many tastes and sympathies in common. He wrote to ask 
me to meet him by the Albert Memorial.” 

“To meet him!” Florence exclaimed. 

“Yes,” answered the old lady solemnly. “He agrees with me 
that never was there in any age or country a more beautiful work 
than the Albert Memorial. We arranged to meet and examine it 
together; he wrote to me just now and mentioned that Walter 
was going to India; I telegraphed to Mr. Wimple instantly that I 
could see no one else to-day, for I knew that you would welcome 
my loving sympathy. I came to offer it to you, Florence.” She 
said the last words in a disappointed and injured voice. 

“Tt was very kind of you, Aunt Anne; but indeed I have only 
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had time to be glad that he would get a rest and pleasant change 
of work.” 

“T must see him before he goes; I may never do so again,” 
Mrs. Baines said, after a pause. 

“Oh yes, you will, dear.” 

“T have brought him two little tokens that I thought of him as 
I hastened to you after hearing the news. I thought they would 
be useful to him. These are glycerine lozenges, Florence; they 
are excellent for the throat. The sea mist or the desert sand is 
sure to affect it.” 

“Thank you, it was very kind of you; you are much too 
generous—you make us quite uneasy.” Florence was miserable 
at the two evils suggested. 

“My love, if I had thousands a year you should have them,” 
Aunt Anne answered, and, intent on her present-making, she went 
on, “and here is a little case of scissors, they are of different 
sizes. I know how much gentlemen”—Aunt Anne always said 
gentlemen, never “men,” as do the women of to-day—“ like to find 
a pair suited to their requirements at the moment; I thought that 
they might be useful to him on the voyage.” She gave a sigh of 
relief as though presenting her gifts had removed a load from her 
mind. ‘I suppose Walter is not down yet, my love?” 

“He is upstairs,” Florence said, a little guiltily, “I am afraid 
he will not be down just yet.” 

Aunt Anne gave a reflective wink, as though she perfectly 
understood the reason of Walter's non-appearance ; but if she did 
she had far too much tact to betray it. 

“Tf it be your wish, my dear, I will forego the pleasure of 
saying a last good-bye to him.” 

“Well, dear Aunt Anne, when he does come down he will have 
a great deal to do,” Florence answered still more guiltily, for she 
could not help feeling that Aunt Anne saw through the ruse. 

“My love, I quite understand,” Mrs. Baines said solemnly, 
“and he will know that it was from no lack of affection that I did 
not wait to see him.” 

“Poor Aunt Anne,” Florence thought when she had gone, 
“she would wring a tragedy from every daily trial if she were 
encouraged. “Oh, you wicked coward,” she said to Walter, “to 
run away like that!” 

“Yes, my darling; but I am starved, and really, you know, 
Floggie, confound Aunt Anne!” 

“Qh, but she is very kind!” Florence said, as she displayed the 
presents. “How did Mr. Wimple know that you were going to 
India?” she asked. 
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“T met him yesterday at the office. He went to see Fisher; it 
was arranged that he should the other night.” 

“Tt is very extraordinary his striking up a friendship with 
Aunt Anne.” 

“Yes, very extraordinary,” he laughed, and then the old lady 
was forgotten. 


The days flew by and the lastonecame. To-morrow (Thursday) 
Walter was to start by an early train for Southampton. All his 
arrangements were complete, and on that last day he had 
virtually nothing to do, “therefore, Floggie dear,” he pleaded, 
“let us have a spree.” 

“Yes,” she answered, willingly enough, though her heart was 
heavier than his. ‘‘ How shall we manage it?” 

“Let us stroll about all day or go to Richmond, and come back 
and have a cosy little dinner somewhere.” 

“Here,” she pleaded, “let us dine here, in our own home on 
this last evening ; we'll have a very nice dinner.” 

“Very nice indeed ? ” 

“Very nice indeed, you greedy thing.” 

“ All right, darling, suppose you go and order it. Then get 
ready and let’s start as soon as possible; we'll amuse ourselves 
well, and forget that we have not a month to doitin. Live and 
be happy in the present day, dear Floggie,’ he went on in a 
mock serious tone, “for there is always a chance that to-morrow 
will not declare itself.” 

So they went off, like the boy he was in spite of his more than 
thirty years, and the girl that she sometimes felt herself to be 
still in spite of the two children and the eight years of matrimony. 
They walked a little way. Then Walter had a brilliant idea. 

*“ Let’s get into a hansom,” he said, “ drive to Waterloo and take 
the first train that is going in any pleasant direction ; I think 
Waterloo is the best place for that sort of speculation. This 
beggar’s horse looks pretty good, jump in.” 

As they drove up to the station, a four-wheel cab moved away, 
the cabman grumbling at the sum that had been given him by 
two people, a man and a woman, who still stood on the station 
steps looking after him. 

“Why, there’s Wimple!” Walter exclaimed; “and who's that 
with him, I wonder ?” 

Florence looked up quickly.’" Mr. Wimple wore a shabby grey 
coat, and round his neck and over his mouth there was a grey 
comforter, for the October morning was slightly chilly. In his 
hand he carried a worn brown portmanteau. Beside him stood a 
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tall good-looking young woman of five-and-twenty, commonly, 
almost vulgarly dressed. She looked after the departing cab 
with a scowl on her face that told it was she who had paid the 
scanty fare. As they stood together, they looked poor and common 
and singularly unprepossessing ; it was impossible to help feeling — 
that they were nearly connected. They looked like husband and 
wife, and of an indefinite and insignificant class. Suddenly 
Alfred Wimple caught Walter’s eye, he nodded gravely without 
the least confusion, but he evidently said something quickly and 
in a low tone to his companion, for they hurried away through 
one of the station doors. 

“That horrid Mr. Wimple seems to possess us lately,” Florence 
thought. 

As they went from the ticket office, she saw Mr. Wimple 
and his friend hurrying along the platform. A minute later they 
had entered a Portsmouth train which was on the point of 
starting. 

“Tf that’s his Liphook friend, I don’t think much of the looks 
of her. Alfred always picked up with odd people,” Walter 
thought ; but he kept these reflections to himself; all he said 
aloud was, “I say, Floggie dear, if Wimple turns up while 
I’m away, don’t be uncivil to him, and give him food if you can 
manage it. Somehow he always looks half starved, poor beggar! 
Fisher is going to give him some reviewing to do, perhaps that 
will help him a bit.” 

There was a train going to Windsor in ten minutes; so they 
went by it, and strolled down by the river, and looked at the boats, 
and went into the town and looked at the shops, and the outside 
of the castle. Then they lunched at the confectioner’s, an 
extravagant lunch which Walter ordered, and afterwards, while 
they were still drowsy and happy, they hired an open fly and 
drove to Virginia Water. They hurried back to Windsor in time 
to catch the 6 p.m. train for town, by half a minute, and congratu- 
lated themselves upon finding au empty carriage. 

“T shall always remember this dear day,” Florence said, as 
they sat over their last little dinner at home. 

“That's a good thing,” Walter said, “and so will I, dear wife. 
When I come back we'll have another like it in memory of this 
one’s success.” Then he remembered Alfred Wimple : “I should 
like to know who that girl was,” he thought ; ‘“‘ wonder if she’s the 
daughter of another tailor he doesn’t want to pay, and if I met 
him to-morrow I wonder what lie he would tell me about her—he 
always lied, poor beggar!” And this shows that Walter's thoughts 
were sometimes not as charitable as his words. 
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The next day very early Walter departed for Southampton ; 
Florence went to see him safely on board. 

“We shall have the good little journey together,” he said 
dismally, for he was loth enough to leave his wife now that the 
parting time had come. 

But it seemed as if the train flew along the rails in its hurry 
to get near the sea, and the journey was over directly. There 
was all the bustle of getting on board; and almost before she 
knewfit, Florence was on her way back to London alone. As if 
in a dream she walked home from the station, thinking of her 
husband watching the sea as it widened between him and England. 
She was glad she had seen the ship, she could imagine him seated 
at the long table in the saloon, with the punkahs—useless enough 
at present—waving overhead, or in his cabin, looking out through 
the porthole at the white crests to the waves. Yes. She could 
see all his surroundings plainly. She gave a long sigh. She 
was a brave little woman, and had tried so hard not to break 
down before Walter, though in the last moment on board, when 
she had felt as if her heart would break, she had not been able 
altogether to help it. But now, as she walked home in the dusk 
without him, she felt as if she could not live through the long 
months of separation. 

“ But I will, I will,” she said to herself while the tears trickled 
down her face. ‘Only it is hard, for there is no one in the 
world like him, no one—no one; and we have never been parted 
before.” 

Every moment too, she remembered, took him farther and 
farther away. She told herself again and again how much good 
the journey would do him, how glad she was that he would get 
the change; but human nature is human nature still, and will not 
be controlled by argument. So she quickened her pace, resolving 
not to give way till she was safe in the darkness of her own room, 
hidden from the eyes of the servants, and then she would let her 
misery have its fling. 

She looked up at the house with a sigh. It would be so still 
without Walter. There was a flickering light in the drawing- 
room. Probably the servants had put a lamp there, for the days 
were growing short, it was nearly dark already. The children 
would be in bed, but they were certain not to be asleep, and she 
thought of the little shout of welcome they would give when they 
heard her footstep on the stair as she went up to kiss them. She 
let herself in with Walter’s latchkey—she kissed it as she took it 
from her pocket, and nearly cried again—and then having entered, 
she stood still and wondered. There in the hall were two square 
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boxes—boxes of the sort that were used before overland trunks 
came into fashion, and when American arks were unknown. They 
were covered with brown holland, bordered with faded red braid 
and corded with thick brown cord. Stitched on to each cover was 
a small white card, on each of which was written in the hand 
Florence knew so well, Mrs. Baines, care of Mrs. Walter Hibbert. 
While she was still contemplating the address, a servant, who had 
heard her enter, came up. 

“Mrs. Baines has been here since eleven o’clock, ma’am,” she 
said, “ she’s in the drawing-room, and has had nothing to eat all day 
except a cup of tea and a little toast that nurse made her have at 
four o’clock. She’s been waiting to see you.” 

It was evident that there had been some catastrophe. The 
next moment Florence had run upstairs and entered the drawing- 
room. 

“ Aunt Anne!” she exclaimed, “ what has happened ? ” 

The old lady had been standing by the fireplace. Her thin 
white hands were bare, but she still wore her cloak and black 
close-fitting bonnet, though she had thrown aside the crape veil. 
Her face looked worn and anxious, but a look of indignation came 
to her eyes as Florence entered, a last little flash of remembered 
insult: then she advanced with outstretched hands. 

“Florence,” she said, “I have come to you for advice and 
shelter, I have been insulted—and humiliated”—a quaver came 
into her voice, she could not go on till indignation returned to 
give her strength. “Florence,” she begun again, “I have come 
to you. J—J——” 

“ Aunt Anne, dear Aunt Anne!” Florence said, aching with 
fatigue, and feeling ruefully that her longing for rest and quiet 
was not likely to be satisfied, yet thinking, oddly enough too, even 
while she spoke, of Walter going on farther and farther away 
across the darkening sea, “ what is the matter? tell me, dear.” 
There was a throbbing pain in her head. It was like the thud- 
thud of the screw on board Walter’s ship. 

Aunt Anne raised her head and spoke firmly : 

“ My love, I have been insulted.” 

“Tnsulted, Aunt Anne, but how?” 

“Yes, my love, insulted. I frequently had occasion to reprove 
the servants for their conduct, for the want of respect they showed 
me. The cook was abominable, and a reprimand had no effect 
upon her. To-day her impertinence was past endurance, I told 
Mrs. North so, and that she must be dismissed. Mrs. North 
refused—refused, though her servant had forgotten what was due 
to me, and this morning——_ I can’t repeat her words.” 
VoL, XCIV. 264 
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“Well,” said Florence, “but surely you did not let a servant 
drive-——” 

“No, dear Florence, it was not the cook who drove me out, I 
should not allow a subordinate to interfere with my life; it was 
Mrs. North. She has behaved cruelly to me. She listened to her 
servants in preference to me. I told her that they showed me 
no respect, that they entirely forgot what was due to me, and 
unless she made an example, and dismissed one of them, it would 
be impossible for me to stay in her house, that—that, I can’t 
repeat it all, Florence ; and, my love, there were other reasons—that 
are impossible to repeat ; but I am here—I am here, homeless and 
miserable, and insulted. I flew to you, I knew you would be 
indignant, that your dear heart would feel for me.” 

“But you were so happy there.” 

“Yes, my love, I was.” 

“ And Mrs. North was so kind to you,” Florence went on regret- 
fully ; “could you not have managed——” 

“No, my love, I must remember what is due to myself.” 

“Oh, but, dear Aunt Anne, don’t you think it would have been 
better to have put up——” 

“ Florence, if you cannot sympathise with me I must ask you not 
to discuss the matter,” the old lady answered, raising her head and 
speaking in a tone of surprise ; “ there is no trouble you could have 
come to me with that I should not have felt about as you did.” 

Aunt Anne had a remarkable gift for fighting her own battles, 
Florence thought. 

* But don’t you see, Aunt Anne, that i 

“T would prefer not to discuss the matter, my love,” the old lady 
said, loftily. ‘ You are so young and inexperienced that perhaps 
you cannot enter into my feelings. Either the cook or I had 
to leave the house. There were other reasons too, I repeat, why 
I deemed it unadvisable to remain. Mrs. North has lately shown 
a levity of manner that I could not countenance ; her sister is no 
longer with her, and her husband is thousands of miles away ; 
yet she is always ready for amusement. I cannot believe that 
she loves her husband, or she would show more regret at his 
absence. I have known what a happy marriage is, Florence, and 
you know what it is too, my love. You can therefore understand 
that I thought her conduct reprehensible.” 

“Yes,” Florence said wearily, “I know, I know.” 

Then she rang the bell and ordered tea to be made ready in the 
dining-room, a substantial tea of the sort that women love and 
men abhor. 

“Now rest and forget all the worries,’ she said gently. 
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“You are tired and excited, try and forget everything till you 
have had some tea and are rested. The spare room is quite ready, 
and you shall go to bed early, as I will, for it has been a long 
day.” 

“T know what you must have gone through,” and Mrs. Baines 
shook her head sadly, “and that you want to be alone to think 
of your dear Walter. But I will only intrude on you for one 
night, to-morrow I will find an apartment.” 

“You must not talk like that, for you are very welcome, Aunt 
Anne,” Florence said gently, though she could not help inwardly 
chafing at the intrusion, and longing to be alone. 

“Tell me, love, did Walter go off comfortably ?” Mrs. Baines 
asked, speaking with the air people sometimes speak of those who 
have died rather to the satisfaction of their relations. 

“Yes, he sailed a few hours ago. I have just come back from 
Southampton.” 

“T know it,” Aunt Anne answered, her voice full of untold 
feeling ; “did he take my simple gifts with him, dear ? ” 

“Yes, he took them,” Florence answered gratefully; “but 
come downstairs, Aunt Anne, you must be worn out.” 

Then in a moment Aunt Anne recovered her old manner, the 
manner that had some indefinable charm in it, and looked at 
Florence. 

“Yes, my love,” she said, “I am very much fatigued and 
thankful indeed to enjoy your hospitality again. Before I retire 
to rest I must write some letters, if you will permit your servant 
to post them.” 

Florence had to write one or two letters also. She gave three 
to the little housemaid to post ; as she did so, one of Aunt Anne’s 
caught her eye. It was addressed to Alfred Wimple. ‘“ Perhaps 
she wanted to tell him something about the Albert Memorial,” 
she thought, wearily, and dismissed the matter from her mind. 


”? 


Cuaprter VI. 


Tuen it was that Florence discovered that Aunt Anne was really 
a charming person to have in the house, especially with children. 
She was so bright, so clever with them, so full of little surprises. 
In her pocket there always lingered some unexpected little present, 
and at the tip of her tongue some quaint bit of old-world 
knowledge that was as interesting to grown-up folk as to the 
children. To see her prim figure about the place seemed to 
Florence like haying lavender among her linen. She was useful 
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too, ready with her fingers to darn some little place in a table- 
cloth that every one else had overlooked, to sew a button on 
Monty’s little shoe, or to mend a tear in Catty’s pinafore. Above 
all, she was so complimentary, so full of admiration, and it was 
quite evident that she meant with her whole heart all the pretty 
things she said. She did too. Walter was the son of her favourite 
brother, and to Florence she had really taken a fancy from the 
beginning. 

“T loved you from the first moment, my love,” she said. “I 
shall never forget the look of happiness on your face that 
morning at Brighton I met you and your dear Walter together. 
It endeared you to me. It was a happy day,” she added, with 
a sigh. 

“Yes, a very happy day,” Florence answered, affection- 
ately remembering how ungrateful both she and dear Walter 
had been at the time. This was at breakfast one morning, a 
week after Walter’s departure. She was pouring out the coffee 
very quickly because she longed to open her letters, though she 
knew it was not possible to get yet the one he had posted from 
Gibraltar. 

Aunt Anne meanwhile was undoing a little packet that had come 
by post addressed to her. Catty and Monty having finished their 
porridge were intently watching. She stopped when she noticed 
the gravity of their faces. 

“ My love,” she said, in the tone of one asking a great favour, 
“have I your permission to give these dear children some bread 
and jam?” 

“Oh yes, of course,” Florence answered, not looking up from 
the long letter she was reading. 

Aunt Anne, quick to notice, saw that it had a foreign post- 
mark and an enclosure that looked like a cheque. Then she cut 
some bread and took off the crust before she spread a quantity of 
butter on the dainty slices and piled on the top of the butter as 
much jam as they could carry. 

*“* Qh,” cried the children, with gleeful surprise. 

“ Dear Aunt Anne,” exclaimed Florence, looking up when she 
heard it, “I never give them quite so much butter with quite 
so much jam! It is too rich for them, and we don’t cut off the 
crusts.” 

“The servants will eat them.” 

“Indeed they will not,” laughed Florence, “they don’t like 
crusts.” 

“ You are much too good to them, love, as you are to every one. 
They should do as they are told, and be glad to take what they 
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ean get. I never have patience with the lower classes,” she added, 
in the gentlest of voices. 

But the words gave Florence a sudden insight into the reason 
of Aunt Anne’s collapse at Mrs. North’s, a catastrophe to which 
the old lady never referred. The very mention of Mrs. North’s 
name made her manner a little distant. 

“And then, you know,” Florence said, ever careful, and now 
especially anxious to make the very short allowance on which she 
had put herself in her husband’s absence hold out, “we must 
not let the children learn to be dainty, must we? So they must 
try to eat up the crusts of their bread, and we only give them 
a little butter when they have jam. I never had butter and jam 
together at all at home,” and she stroked Catty’s fat little hand 
while she went on reading her letter. ‘Grandma has written 
from France, my babes,” she said, looking up after afew minutes ; 
“she sends you each a kiss and five shillings to spend.” 

“T shall buy a horse and be a soldier,” Monty declared. 

“T shall buy a present for mummy and a little one for Aunt 
Anne,” said Catty. 

“Bless you, my darling, for thinking of me!” the old lady said 
fervently, and suddenly opening a tin of Devonshire cream, she 
piled a mass of it on to the bread and butter and jam already, 
before the astonished children. Aunt Anne’s nature gloried in 
profusion. 

“Why,” said Florence, not noticing anything at table, “here 
is a letter from Madame Celestine—her name is on the seal at 
least. I don’t owe her anything. Oh no, it isn’t for me. Mrs. 
Baines, care of Mrs. Walter Hibbert. It is for you, Aunt Anne.” 

“Thank you, my love.’ Mrs. Baines took it, with an air of 
slight but dignified vexation. “It was remiss of your servant not 
to put all my letters beside me. I am sorry you should be 
troubled with my correspondence.” 

“But it doesn’t matter,” Florence answered. “I hope you 
have not found her very expensive; she can be so sometimes ?” 
and through Florence’s mind there went a remembrance of the 
dress in which Aunt Anne had appeared on the night of the 
dinner-party. A little flush or something like one went across 
the old lady’s withered cheek. 

“My love,” she said, almost haughtily, “I have not yet given 
her charges my consideration. I have been too much engaged 
with more important matters.” 

“T only hope she does not owe for that dress,” Florence thought, 
but she did not dare ask any questions. ‘ Madame Celestine is 
not a comfortable creditor, nor usually a small one.” 
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Then she understood Catty’s and Monty’s extreme silence for 
the past few minutes. It had suddenly dawned upon her how 
unusual it was. 

“Why, my beloved babes,” she exclaimed, “what are you 
eating?” and she looked across laughingly at Aunt Anne. 
“Where did those snowy mountains of cream come from ?” 

“They came by post, just now, my love,” Mrs. Baines said, 
firmly. 

“Oh, you are much too kind, Aunt Anne! but you will spoil 
the children, you will indeed, as well as their digestions. You 
are much too good to them; but we shall have to send them away 
if you corrupt them in this delicious manner.” 

“Tt is most nutritious, I assure you,” Aunt Anne answered, with 
great gravity, while with dogged and desperate haste she piled 
more and more cream on to Monty’s plate. “I thought you 
would like it, Florence. I have ordered three pounds to be sent in 
one-pound tins at intervals of three days. I hoped that you 
would think it good for the dear children, that they would have 
your approbation in eating it.” 

“Of course, of course, and I shall eat some too,” Florence 
answered, trying to chase away Aunt Anne’s earnestness; “only 
you are much too good to them.” 

The old lady looked up with a tender smile on her face. 

“It is not possible to be good enough to your children, my 
darling—yours and Walter’s.” 

“Dear Walter,” said Florence, as she rose from the table, “I 
shall be glad to get his letter. Now,my monkeys, my vagabonds, 
my darlings, go upstairs and tell nurse to take you out at once to 
see the trees and the ducks in the pond; go along, go along,” and 
she ran playfully after the children. 

“May I go and buy my horse?” asked Monty ; “and I think I 
shall buy a sword too. I want to kill a man.” 

“ He is just like his father!” exclaimed Aunt Anne. ‘ What is 
Catty going to do with her money ?” she asked. 

“Give it to mummy,” the child answered softly. 

“And she is just like you, dear Florence,” said the old lady, in 
a choking voice. 

“She is just like herself, and therefore like a dickie-bird, and a 
white rabbit, and a tortoiseshell kitten, and many other things too 
numerous to mention,” Florence laughed, overtaking Catty and 
kissing her little round face ; “but go, my babes, go—go and get 
ready, your beloved mummy wants to turn you out of doors;” and 
shouting with joy the children scampered off. 

Florence took up the Times. 
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“ Won’t you have the paper, Aunt Anne, and a quiet quarter of 
an hour?” 

“Thank you, no, my love; I rarely care to peruse it until a 
more leisure time of the day. With your permission I will leave 
you now, I have an hour or two’s business out of doors; are there 
any commissions I could execute for you ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Aunt Anne was always thoughtful, Florence said to herself. 
Every morning since she came this question had been asked and 
answered in almost the same words. 

“ By the way, Aunt Anne, Mr. Wimple called yesterday. I am 
sorry I was not at home,”—and this she felt to be a fib. 

“ He told me that he intended to do so before he left town.” 

There was a strange light on Aunt Anne’s face when she spoke 
of him; her niece saw it with wonder. 

“TI dare say she takes a sort of motherly interest in him,” she 
said to herself. “ He is delicate and she has no belongings; poor 
old lady, how sad it must be to have no belongings, no husband, 
no children, no mother, no anything! I don’t wonder her 
sympathies go out even to Mr. Wimple.” Then aloud she asked, 
“Is he going away for long?” 

“He is going to some friends near Portsmouth by the twelve 
o'clock train to-day,” and Mrs. Baines glanced at the clock ; 
“from Waterloo,’ she added. 

“ Are you going to see him off, Aunt Anne?” 

“ My love, I have an engagement in the City at one o'clock. I 
am going out now, but I cannot say what my movements will be 
between this and then.” 

In a moment Aunt Anne’s voice was a shade distant. Florence 
had only asked the question as a little joke, and with no notion 
that Aunt Anne would take it seriously. 

“T didn’t mean to be curious,” she said, and stroked the old 
lady’s shoulder. 

“T know you did not, my darling. You are the last person in 
the world to commit a solecism,”—and again there came a smile 
to Aunt Anne’s face. It made Florence stoop and kiss her. 

“And you did tell me of your expedition to the Albert 
Memorial, remember,” she went on wickedly; “and I know that 
you and Mr. Wimple are very sympathetic to each other.” 

“You are right, Florence. We have many tastes and sym- 
pathies in unison. We find it pleasant to discuss them together. 
Good-bye, my love; do not wait luncheon for me. I shall 
probably partake of it with a friend”—and she left the room. 
Florence took up the Times again, but she could not read for 
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thinking uneasily of the bill which she felt convinced Madame 
Celestine had just sent to Aunt Anne. 

“T wish I could pay it,” she thought ; “but I can’t, in spite of 
mamma’s present this morning. It is probably at least fifteen 
pounds. Besides, Aunt Anne is such a peculiar old lady that the 
chances are she would be offended if I did.” 

She put down the paper and sat thinking for a few minutes. 
Then she went to the writing-table in the corner by the fire- 
place, unlocked the corner drawer and took out a little china 
bowl in which she was in the habit of keeping the money she had 
in the house. Four pounds in gold and a five-pound note. She 
took out the note, put in a cheque, locked the drawer and waited. 

When she heard the soft footsteps of Aunt Anne descending 
the stairs she went to the door nervously, uncertain how what she 
was going to do would be received. Mrs. Baines was dressed 
ready to go out. She was a little smarter than usual. Round 
her throat there was some soft white muslin tied in a large bow 
that fell on her chest and relieved the sombreness of her attire. 
The heavy crape veil she usually wore was replaced by a thinner 
one that had little spots of jet upon it. 

“ Aunt Anne, you look as if you were going to a party.” 

The old lady was almost confused, like a person who is found 
out in some roguish mischief of which she is half, but only half 
ashamed. 

“My love, I only go to your parties,” she said; “there are 
no others in the world that would tempt me.” 

“Can you come to me for five minutes before you start? I 
won't keep you longer.” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” Aunt Anne answered ; “ but it must only be 
for five minutes, if you will excuse me for saying so, for I have an 

appointment that I should deeply regret not being able to keep.” 

Florence led the old lady to an easy-chair and shut the door. 
Then she knelt down by her side, saying humbly but with a voice 
full of joy, for she was delighted at what she was going to do, if 

Aunt Anne would only let her do it, 

“T want to tell you that—that I had a letter from my mother 
this morning.” 

“T know, my love. I hope she is well, and that you have no 
anxiety about her.” 

“Oh no.” 

“She must long to see you, Florence dear.” 

“She does, she is such a dear mother and she is coming to 
England in two or three weeks’ time.” 

“ Her society will be a great solace to you.” 
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“Yes ; but what I wanted to tell you is that she has sent me a 
present.” 

“T hope it is a substantial one,” Aunt Anne said, courteously. 

“ Indeed it is.” 

“Tt rejoices me greatly to hear it, my love.” 

“Tt is money—acheque. My mother says she sends it to cheer 
me up after losing Walter.” 

“She knew how your tender heart would miss him, my 
darling ;” but she was watching Florence intently with a hungry 
look that a second self seemed trying to control. 

“ And as I have had a present of filthy lucre, Aunt Anne, and 
am delighted and not too proud to take it, so I want you to have a 
present of filthy lucre and not to be too proud to take it; but just 
to have this little five-pound note because you love me and for any 
little odd and end on which you may find it convenient to spend it. 
It would be so sweet of you to let me share my present as my 
children shared the cream with you.” 

Florence bent her head and kissed the old lady’s hands as she 
pushed the bit of crisp paper into them. Aunt Anne was not one 
whit offended, it seemed for a moment as if she were going to 
break down and cry; but she controlled herself. 

“Bless you, my darling, bless you indeed! I take it in the 
spirit you offer it me, I know the pleasure it is to your generous 
heart to give, and it is equally one to me to receive. I could not 
refuse any gift from you, Florence,” she said, kissing Mrs. 
Hibbert, and when she departed, it was with an air of having done 
a gracious and tender deed. But besides this, her footstep had 
grown lighter, there was a joyfulness in her voice and a flickering 
smile on her face that showed how much pleasure and relief the 
money had given her. 

“T am so glad,” Florence thought, as she noticed it; “ poor old 
dear! I wonder if it will go to Madame Celestine, or what she will 
do with it. And I wonder where she is gone.” 


Cuapter VII. 


Fiorence’s speculations concerning Aunt Anne were brought to 
an end by the arrival of Mr. Fisher. She was surprised at his 
paying her so early a visit, and for a moment feared lest it should 
mean bad news from Walter. But his benevolent expression re- 
assured her. 

“T hope you will forgive my intruding on you at this hour, 
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Mrs. Hibbert,” he said. “ My visit is almost a business one, if I may 
venture to call it so, and I hope its result may be pleasant to us 
both.” His manner was a faint echo of Aunt Anne’s. “I would 
have written to ask you to see me, but the idea that brings me 
only occurred to me an hour or two ago.” 

“ But of course I would see you,” she answered brightly. “ And 
I think the morning is a delicious time of day to which we devote 
far too much idleness.” 

“T thoroughly agree with you,” he said, and looked at her 
approvingly. In spite of his bachelorhood he was quite alive to 
the duties of domesticity. He had noticed quickly that all signs 
of breakfast had vanished, he divined that the children were out 
of doors, and that she herself, with her slate and account-books, was 
deep in household matters. It was thus he thought that a woman 
should chiefly concern herself. Her husband, children and home 
were her business in life. The rest could be left to the discretion 
and management of men. He felt that it was almost a duty on 
his part, in the absence of her husband, to discreetly manage 
Florence. Moreover, in the intervals of editing his paper, he had 
a turn for arranging the lives of other people, and he felt it 
almost an obligation to give a good deal of time to the con- 
sideration of the private affairs of his staff. He liked the 
Hibberts too, and was really anxious to be good and useful to 
them. He had come to the conclusion that it was a pity that 
Florence and her children should stay in London while Walter was 
away. “She would be much better in the country,” he thought; 
“the children could run about; besides, what is the good of 
keeping that cottage near Witley empty?” and then he remem- 
bered his own mother, who was seventy years old and lived far off 
in the wilds of Northumberland. Her sole amusement appeared 
to be writing her son letters, lamenting that he never went to stay 
with her, and that since he lived in small and inconvenient 
bachelor chambers, she could not go and stay with him. “It 
would not be a bad idea if I had the old lady up for a couple of 
months, and took the Hibberts’ house,” he said to himself. The 
idea grew upon him. He imagined the dinners he could give to 
his staff and their wives—not to the outside world, for it bothered 
him. “We might ask Ethel Dunlop occasionally,” he thought ; 
“she is a nice young puss, and would brighten up the old lady.” 
“Young puss” he considered a befitting epithet for a girl in her 
twenties. He remembered the twenties with regret, and wished 
they were thirties; then he would not have felt so keenly the 
difference in years between them. But he reflected that after all 
he was still in the prime of life, as a man is, if he chooses, till he 
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is fifty; and he struggled to feel youthful; but struggle as he 
would, youthful feelings held aloof. They were coy after forty, 
he supposed, and looking back he consoled himself by thinking 
that they had been rather foolish. Then he thought of Ethel’s 
cousin ; confound her cousin! she seemed to like going about with 
him. Perhaps he made love to her; yet he was too much ofa 
hobble-de-hoy for that, surely—two-and-twenty at most—a very 
objectionable time of life in the masculine sex, a time of dash and 
impudence and doing of things from sheer bravado at which 
wisdom, knowledge, and middle age hesitated. Ethel was 
probably only amusing herself with him. To fall in love with a 
cousin would show a lack of originality of which he was slow to 
suspect her. He wondered what the cousin did, and if he wanted 
a post of any sort; if he had a turn for writing and adventure. 
Perhaps he could be sent as special correspondent to the Gold 
Coast, where the climate would probably sufficiently engross him. 
Ethel at any rate might be invited to see his mother, it would 
cheer the old lady up to have a girl about her. Yes, he had 
quite made up his mind. Mrs. Hibbert should go to her country 
cottage with her two children ; he would take the house near Port- 
land Road for a couple of months, and the rest would arrange itself. 

“T don’t know whether Walter would like it,” Florence said, 
when Mr. Fisher had explained his errand. 

“T’ll answer for Walter,” Mr. Fisher said concisely. Of course 
he, a man, knew better than she did what Walter, also a man, 
would like; that was plainly conveyed in his manner. “It will 
be better for you and the children,” he went on, with gracious 
benevolence, for as he looked at Florence he thought how girlish 
she was. He felt quite strongly that in her husband’s absence it 
was his duty to look after her, and to teach her, pleasantly, 
the way in which she should go. “I will send you plenty of 
novels to read, and if you would allow me to introduce you 
to her,” he added, with a shade of pomposity in his voice, “ there 
is a friend of mine at Witley—Mrs. Burnett. You would be 
company for each other, I should say, for her husband comes up 
to town every morning, and is 

“T know her a little,” Florence said, “a tall, slight woman 
with sweet grey eyes.” 

“TI never looked at her eyes,” Mr. Fisher said quickly, and 
Florence felt reproved for having mentioned them. Of course he 
would not look at the eyes of a married woman. Mr. Fisher had 
clear and distinct views about the proprieties, which he thought 
were invented especially for married and marriageable women. 
“Perhaps Miss Dunlop would pay you a visit,” he suggested. 
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~“She has her father to take care of. Besides, Mrs. Baines is 
staying with me.” 

“T saw Mrs. Baines with Wimple the other day. Has she 
adopted him ?” 

“With Mr. Wimple,” Florence said, bewildered at the sudden 
mention of the name again; and then remembering Walter, she 
added loyally, ‘‘ she likes him because he is Walter’s friend.” 

“ He writes well,” Mr. Fisher answered, as if he were making a 
remark that surprised himself. ‘He has done some work for us, 
and done it very well too.” 

Then he unfolded the details in regard to the taking of the 
house, 

Florence found to her surprise that he had arranged them all 
carefully. 

“Let me see,” he said, “this is Monday. You can go by 
Saturday, I suppose? I think that would be the best day for my 
mother to arrive.” 

“Qh yes. There are things to get ready and to put away, 
of course.” 

“They won’t take you long,” he answered shortly. 

“T suppose it will do the children good,” she said, reluctantly. 

“Of course it will.” 

“T might ask Aunt Anne to take the children to-morrow—I am 
sure she would—then I could soon get the place ready.” 

“Mrs. Baines? Yes, it would be an excellent plan to send her 
on first.” 

“Tt is very kind of you; don’t you think that you are really 
paying too much rent, Mr. Fisher ?” 

“Not at all, not at all; it is a fair one, and I shall be very glad 
to have the house.” 

She was really a nice little woman, he thought, docile, and 
far from stupid, she only wanted a little managing. He had a 
suspicion that Walter was too easy-going, and if so, this little 
experience would be excellent for her, it would teach her that after 
all men were the governing race. 

“Very well then, Saturday. Good-bye. Oh, by the way, I 
should like to ask Miss Dunlop to come and see my mother ; do you 
think she would mind cheering her up sometimes ?” 

“Oh no. She is a nice girl too.” 

“We might make a party to the theatre one night perhaps. By 
the way, Mrs. Hibbert,” he exclaimed, a sudden thought striking 
him, “I shall write to Walter as soon as I get to the office and 
tell him of this arrangement. I might as well enclose a note from 
you. ‘The mail goes out to-day from Southampton, so that it 
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would be too late to post, but I am sending specially by rail. I 
will wait while you write a note, and enclose it in mine.” 

“TI wrote by this mail last night,” she answered, “But I 
should like to tell him about the house—he might be angry.” 
She laughed at the last words. She only said them to keep up 
Walter’s dignity. 

“Qh no, he won’t be angry,” Mr. Fisher laughed back, and 
Florence thought he was quite good-looking when he was not too 
grave. He did not look more than forty either, perhaps Ethel 
might be happy with him. Then, when she hadjwritten a few 
lines, he departed, satisfied with the result of his visit. 

An odd thing happened about that note. He went straight to the 
office and found a dozen matters of business awaiting his attention, 
and all remembrance of the Hibberts fled from him. Suddenly, an 
hour later, he dived into his pocket for a memorandum, and pulled 
out an unopened white envelope. He did not look at the address. 
“What's this?” he said in utter forgetfulness, and tore it open; 
and—for his own name caught his eye—he read this passage in 
Mrs. Hibbert’s note to her husband :— 

. he is a kind old fogey, and I think he likes Ethel D. Would 
it not be funny if he married her?” 

He folded it up quickly for fear he should read more. “Why 
should it be funny ?” he said to himself. 





Meanwhile Aunt Anne was deeply engaged. She was delighted 
at Florence’s unexpected gift; it would enable her to do a few 
things that only an hour or two ago she had felt to be impossible. 
She had not the least intention of paying Madame Celestine. She 
looked upon her as an inferior who must be content to wait till it 
was the pleasure of her superior to remember her bill, and any 
reminder of it she resented as a liberty. She spent a happy and 
very excited hour in Regent Street, and at eleven o’clock stood on 
the kerbstone critically looking for a hansom. She let several go 
by that did not please her; but at last with excellent instinct she 
picked out a good horse and a smart driver, and a minute 
later was whirling on towards Waterloo Station. She liked 
driving in hansoms; she was of opinion that they were well- 
constructed, a great improvement on older modes of conveyance, and 
that it was the positive duty of people in a certain rank of life to 
encourage all meritorious achievements with their approval. She 
never for a moment doubted that she was one of those whose 
approval was important. She felt her own individuality very 
strongly, and was convinced that the world recognised it. She was 
keenly sensible of making effects, and it was odd, but for all her 
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eccentricities, there was in her the making of a great lady; or it 
might have seemed to a philosophical speculator that she was made 
of the worn-out fragments of some past great lady, and dimly 
remembered at intervals her former importance. She had perfect 
control over her manner, and could use it to the best advant- 
age; she had reserve, a power of keeping off familiarity, a gracious- 
ness, a winsomeness when she chose, that all belonged to a certain 
type and a certain class. As she went on swiftly to the station 
she looked half-disdainfully, yet compassionately, at the people 
who walked and the people who passed in omnibuses. She told 
herself that the last were excellent institutions, she wondered what 
the lower class would do without them; it rejoiced her to think 
that they had not got to do without them, it was a satisfaction to 
feel that she could enjoy her own superior condition without 
compunction. 

At Waterloo, with an air of decision that showed a perfect 
knowledge of her own generosity, she gave the cabman sixpence 
over his fare and walked slowly into the station. She looked up 
and down the platform from which the Portsmouth train would 
depart, but saw no one she knew. She stood for a moment 
hesitating, and winked slowly to herself. Then she went to the 
bookstall and bought a Times and a Morning Post; and again 
her mania for present-giving asserted itself, and quickly she 
bought also a pile of illustrated papers and magazines. “ Gentle- 
men always like the Feld,” she said to herself, and added it to the 
heap. She turned away with them in her arms, and as she did so 
Alfred Wimple stood facing her. 

“‘T have ventured to purchase a few papers, hoping they will 
beguile you on your journey,” she said. 

Mr. Wimple was as grave as ever and as rickety on his legs. 
His face showed no sign of pleasure at the sight of the old lady, 
but his manner was deferential ; he seemed to be trying to impress 
certain indefinite facts upon her. 

“T never read in a train,” he answered, “but I shall be glad of 
them at the end of the journey. Thank you.” 

He said the last two words with a sigh, and put them in the 
corner he had already secured of the railway carriage. He looked 
at the clock. Twenty minutes before he started. He seemed to 
consider something for a moment, looking critically at the old lady 
while he did so. 

“ Cannot I persuade you to give me your address in Hampshire ? ” 
He coughed a little. “Have you got your glycerine lozenges 
with you?” she asked hurriedly. 

“Yes,” he answered, “they are in my pocket. I will write 
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to you, Mrs. Baines, I may have something of importance to 


say. 

‘ Everything that you say to me is important” she answered 
nervously. 

He got into the train and sat down. 

“T am tired,” he said, “ you must excuse me for not standing any 
longer.” He shivered as he opened the window. “I dislike third 
class,” he added, “ but I go by it on principle ; I am not rich enough 
to travel by any other, Mrs. Baines,” and he looked at her fixedly. 

She was silent, she seemed fascinated, she looked at him for a 
moment and winked absently ; then a thought seemed to strike 
her and she started. 

“ Wait!” she exclaimed ; “I will return in a moment,” and she 
hurried away. 

In five minutes she came back breathless with excitement. “I 
have taken a great liberty,” she said humbly, “but you must 
forgive me. I have ventured to get you this ticket; wili you 
please me by changing into a first-class carriage. You must 
imagine that you are my guest,” and she looked at him anxiously. 
“The guard is waiting r 

“T cannot refuse you anything, Mrs. Baines,’ and with a 
chastened air he pulled his portmanteau from under the seat. 
The guard was waiting outside for it, and took it to an empty 
carriage. Mr. Wimple followed, Aunt Anne carrying the papers. 
He took his place and looked round satisfied. The guard touched 
his hat to the old lady and went his way. Mrs. Baines gave a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“Now I shall feel content, and you will not be disturbed,” she 
added triumphantly. “I have spoken She stopped, for his 
hacking cough came back, she seemed to shrink with pain as she 
heard it. 

“T am quite an invalid,” he said impressively. 

“T wish I were going with you to nurse you.” 

“T need nursing, Mrs. Baines,” he answered sadly. “I needa 
great many things.” 

“T wish I could give them to you.” 

He looked at her curiously; as if the words came from him 
without his knowledge, he said suddenly : 

“T see Sir William Rammage is 4 little better.” 

“Tam going to inquire after him this morning,” she answered, 
and then she drew a little parcel from beneath her shawl. “I 
want you to put this into your pocket,” she said, “and to open it 


by-and-by ; it is only a trifling proof that I thought of you as I 
came along.” 
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“T always think of you,” he said, almost reproachfully, as, 
without a word of thanks, he put the parcel out of sight. 

“ Not more than I do of you,” she said, in a low choking voice, 
“T hear you cough in my sleep; and it grieves me to think how 
hard you have to work.” 

“T can’t take care of myself,” he said; “I was always careless, 
Mrs. Baines, and I must work. Fisher is a very fidgety man 
to work for; it has taken me three days to review a small book on 
American law, and even now I am not sure that he will be 
satisfied.” ; 

His voice never varied, the expression of his eyes never changed 
save once fora moment. She had taken off her gloves and was 
resting her hands, thin and dry, on the ledge of the carriage 
window while she leant forward to talk to him, and suddenly he 
looked down at them. They seemed to repel him, he drew back 
a very little; she saw the movement and followed his eyes; she 
understood perfectly ; for she had quick insight, and courage 
to face unflinchingly even truths that were not pleasant. She 
drew her hands away and rubbed them softly one over the other, 
as if by doing so she could put young life into them. Suddenly 
with a jerk the train moved. 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said excitedly. ‘Good-bye; if I write to the 
address in town will the letter be forwarded ?” 

But he could only nod. Ina moment he was out of sight. He 
did not lean forward to look after her, he sat staring into space. 
“She must be seventy,” he said. “I wonder ” Then he 
felt in his pocket for the third-class ticket he no longer needed. 
“ Probably they will return the amount I paid for it.” A sudden 
thought struck him. He looked at the ticket Mrs. Baines had 
given him. “It is for Portsmouth,” he said grimly. The one 
he had taken himself had been for Liphook. 














